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"I,  alas  ! 

Have  lived  but  on  this  earth  a  few  sad  years  ; 
And  so  my  lot  was  ordered,  that  a  father 
First  turned  the  moments  of  awakening-  life, 
To  drops,  each  poisoning  youth's  sweet  hope." 

Ce7ici. 

From  accompanying  Maltravers  along  the  noise- 
less progress  of  mental  education,  we  are  now 
called  awhile  to  cast  our  glances  back  at  the 
ruder    and   harsher  ordeal  which  Alice  Darvil 
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was  ordained  to  pass.  Along  her  path  poetiy 
shed  no  flowers,  nor  were  her  lonely  steps  towards 
the  distant  shrine  at  which  her  pilgrimage 
found  its  rest,  lighted  by  the  mystic  lamp  of 
science,  or  steered  by  the  thousand  stars  which 
are  never  dim  in  the  heavens  for  those  favoured 
eyes  from  which  genius  and  fancy  have  removed 
many  of  the  films  of  clay.  Not  along  the  aerial 
and  exalted  ways  that  wind  far  above  the  homes 
and  business  of  common  men — the  solitary  Alps 
of  Spiritual  Philosophy — wandered  the  desolate 
steps  of  the  child  of  poverty  and  sorrow.  On  the 
beaten  and  rugged  highways  of  common  life, 
with  a  weary  heart,  and  with  bleeding  feet,  she 
went  her  melancholy  course.  But  the  goal 
which  is  the  great  secret  of  life,  the  summum 
arcanum  of  all  philosophy,  whether  the  Practical 
or  the  Ideal,  was,  perhaps,  no  less  attainable 
for  that  humble  girl  than  for  the  elastic  step  and 
aspiring  heart  of  him  who  thirsted  after  the 
Great,  and  almost  believed  in  the  Impossible. 
We   return    to   that   dismal   night   m    which 
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Alice  was  torn  from  the  roof  of  her  lover. — It 
was  long  before  she  recovered  her  conscious- 
ness of  what  had  passed,  and  gained  a  full 
perception  of  the  fearful  revolution  which  had 
taken  place  in  her  destinies.  It  was  then 
a  grey  and  dreary  morning-twilight ;  and  the 
rude  but  covered  vehicle  which  bore  her 
was  rolling  along  the  deep  ruts  of  an  unfre- 
quented road  winding  among  the  unenclosed  and 
mountainous  wastes  that,  in  England,  usually 
betoken  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  With  a 
shudder  Alice  looked  round:  Walters,  her  father's 
accomplice,  lay  extended  at  her  feet,  and  his 
heavy  breathing  showed  that  he  was  fast  asleep. 
Darvil  himself  was  urging  on  the  jaded  and 
sorry  horse,  and  his  broad  back  was  turned 
toward  Alice ;  the  rain,  from  which,  in  his  posi- 
tion, he  was  but  ill-protected  by  the  awning, 
dripped  dismally  from  his  slouched  hat;  and  now, 
as  he  turned  round,  and  his  sinister  and  gloomy 
gaze  rested  upon  the  face  of  Alice,  his  bad  coun- 
tenance, rendered  more  haggard  by  the  cold  raw 
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light  of  the  cheerless  dawn,  completed  the 
hideous  picture  of  unveiled  and  ruffianly  wretch- 
edness. 

"  Ho,  ho  !  Alley,  so  you  are  come  to  your 
senses,**'  said  he,  with  a  kind  of  joyless  grin. 
"  I  am  glad  of  it,  for  I  can  have  no  fainting  fine 
ladies  with  me.  You  have  had  a  long  holiday. 
Alley;  you  must  now  learn  once  more  to  work 
for  your  poor  father.  Ah,  you  have  been  damned 
sly;  but  never  mind  the  past — I  forgive  it.  You 
must  not  run  away  again  without  my  leave  ;  if 
you  are  fond  of  sweethearts,  I  won't  baulk  you 
— but  your  old  father  must  go  shares.  Alley." 

Alice  could  hear  no  more:  she  covered  her  face 
with  the  cloak  that  had  been  thrown  about  her, 
and  though  she  did  not  faint,  her  senses  seemed 
to  be  locked  and  paralysed;  she  felt  as  if  she 
were  the  victim  of  a  hideous  dream.  By-and-by 
Walters  woke,  and  the  two  men,  heedless  of  her 
presence,  conversed  upon  their  plans.  By  degrees 
she  recovered  sufficient  self-possession  to  listen, 
in  the  instinctive  hope  that  some  plan  of  escape 
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might  be  suggested  to  her.  But  from  what  she 
eould  gather  of  the  incoherent  and  various  pro- 
jects they  discussed,  one  after  another—  disput- 
ing upon  each  with  frightful  oaths  and  scarce 
inteUigible  slang,  she  could  only  learn  that  it  was 
resolved  at  all  events  to  leave  the  district  in 
which  they  were — but  whither,  seemed  yet  all  un- 
decided. The  cart  halted  at  last  at  a  miserable 
looking  hut,  which  the  sign-post  announced  to  be 
an  inn  that  afforded  good  accommodation  to 
travellers ;  to  which  announcement  was  annexed 
the  following  epigrammatic  distich: — 

"  Old  Tom,  he  is  the  best  of  gin. 
Drink  him  once,  and  you'll  drink  him  agin  !" 

The  hovel  stood  so  remote  from  all  other  habi- 
tations, and  the  waste  around  was  so  bare  of 
trees,  and  even  shrubs,  that  Alice  saw  with 
despair  that  all  hope  of  flight  in  such  a  place 
would  be  indeed  a  chimera.  But  to  make  assu- 
rance doubly  sure,  Darvil  himself — lifting  her 
from  the  cart,  conducted  her  up  a  broken  and 
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mnlighted  staircase,  into  a  sort  of  loft  rather 
than  a  room ;  and  pushing  her  rudely  in,  turned 
the  key  upon  her  and  descended.  The  weather 
was  cold,  and  the  livid  damps  hung  upon  the  dis- 
tained  walls,  and  there  was  neither  fire  nor  hearth; 
but  thinly  clad  as  she  was — her  cloak  and  shawl 
her  principal  covering — she  did  not  feel  the  cold ; 
for  her  heart  was  more  chilly  than  the  airs  of 
Heaven.  At  noon  an  old  woman  brought  her 
some  food,  which,  consisting  of  fish  and  poached 
game,  was  better  than  might  have  been  expected 
in  such  a  place,  and  what  would  have  been 
deemed  a  feast  under  her  father's  roof.  With  an 
inviting  leer,  the  crone  pointed  to  a  pewter  mea- 
sure of  raw  spirits  that  accompanied  the  viands, 
and  assured  her,  in  a  cracked  and  maudlin  voice, 
that  "  'Old  Tom'  was  a  kinder  friend  than  any 
of  the  young  fellers !"  This  intrusion  ended, 
Alice  was  again  left  alone  till  dusk,  when  Darvil 
entered  with  a  bundle  of  clothes,  such  as  are 
worn  by  the  peasants  of  that  primitive  district  of 
England. 
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"  There,  Alley,"  said  he,  "  put  on  this  warm 
toggery;  finery  won't  do  now.  We  must  leave  no 
scent  in  the  track;  the  hounds  are  after  us,  my 
little  bio  wen.  Here's  a  nice  stuff  gown  for  you, 
and  a  red  cloak  that  would  frighten  a  turkey- 
cock.  As  to  the  cloak  and  shawl,  don't  be 
afraid:  they  shaVt  go  to  the  pop-shop,  but  we'll 
take  care  of  them  against  we  get  to  some  large 
town  where  there  are  young  fellows  with  blunt  in 
their  pockets :  for  you  seem  to  have  already 
found  out  that  your  face  is  your  fortune,  Alley. 
Come,  make  haste ;  we  must  be  starting.  I  shall 
come  up  for  you  in  ten  minutes.  Pish  !  don't  be 
faint-hearted ;  here — take  '  Old  Tom' — take  it, 
I  say.  What,  you  w^on't?  Well,  here's  to  your 
health,  and  a  better  taste  to  you  !  " 

And  now  as  the  door  once  more  closed  upon 
Darvil,  tears  for  the  first  time  came  to  the  relief 
of  Alice.  It  was  a  woman's  weakness  that  pro- 
cured for  her  that  woman's  luxury.  Those 
garments —they  were     Ernest's    gift — Ernest's 
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taste ;  they  were,  like  the  last  relic  of  that  de- 
licious life  which  now  seemed  to  have  fled  for 
ever.  All  trace  of  that  life — of  him,  the  loving 
— the  protecting — the  adored;  all  trace  of  her- 
self, as  she  had  been  re-created  by  love,  was  to 
be  lost  to  her  for  ever.  It  was,  (as  she  had  read 
somewhere,  in  the  little  elementary  volumes  that 
bounded  her  historic  lore, )  like  that  last  fatal  ce- 
remony in  which  those  condemned  for  life  to  the 
mines  of  Siberia  are  clothed  with  the  slave's 
livery,  their  past  name  and  record  eternally 
blotted  out,  and  thrust  into  the  vast  wastes,  from 
which  even  the  mercy  of  despotism,  should  it 
ever  re-awaken,  cannot  recal  them  ;  for  all  evi- 
dence of  them — all  individuality— all  mark  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  universal  herd,  is  ex- 
punged from  the  calendar  of  life.  She  was  still 
sobbing  in  vehement  and  unrestrained  passion, 
when  Darvil  re-entered.  "  What,  not  dressed 
yet?"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  impatient 
rage ;  "  harkye,  this  won't  do.    If  in  two  minutes 
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you  are  not  ready,  I'll  send  up  John  Walters  to 
help  you,  and  he  is  a  rough  hand,  I  can  tell 
you." 

This  threat  recalled  Alice  to  herself.  "  I 
will  do  as  you  wish,"  said  she,  meekly. 

"  Well,  then,  be  quick,"  said  Darvil,  "  they 
are  now  putting  the  horse  to.  And  mark  me, 
girl,  your  father  is  running  away  from  the  gal- 
lows, and  that  thought  does  not  make  a  man 
stand  upon  scruples.  If  you  once  attempt  to 
give  me  the  sHp,  or  do  or  say  anything  that  can 
bring  the  bulkies  upon  us — by  the  devil  in  hell — 
if  indeed  there  be  hell  or  devil — my  knife  shall 
become  better  acquainted  with  that  throat — so 
look  to  it !" 

And  this  was  the  father — this  the  condi- 
tion— of  her  whose  ear  had  for  months  drunk 
no  other  sound  than  the  whispers  of  flattering 
love — the  murmurs  of  Passion  from  the  lips  of 
Poetry. 

They  continued  their  journey  till  midnight; 
they  then  arrived  at  an  inn,  little  different  from 
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the  last :  but  here  AUce  was  no  longer  consigned 
to  solitude.  In  a  long  room,  reeking  with 
smoke,  sate  from  twenty  to  thirty  ruffians,  be- 
fore a  table,  on  which  mugs  and  vessels  of  strong 
potations  were  formidably  interspersed  with 
sabres  and  pistols.  They  received  Walters  and 
Darvil  with  a  shout  of  welcome,  and  would  have 
crowded  somewhat  unceremoniously  round  Alice, 
if  her  father,  whose  well-known  desperate  and 
brutal  ferocity  made  him  a  man  to  be  respected 
in  such  an  assembly,  had  not  said  sternly, 
"  Hands  oiF,  messmates,  and  make  way  by  the 
fire  for  my  little  girl — she  is  meat  for  your 
masters." 

So  saying,  he  pushed  Alice  down  into  a  huge 
chair  in  the  chimney-nook,  and  seating  himself 
near  her,  at  the  end  of  the  table,  hastened  to 
turn  the  conversation. 

*'  Well,  captain,"  said  he,  addressing  a  small, 
thin  man  at  the  head  of  the  table,  "  I  and  Wal- 
ters have  fairly  cut  and  run — the  land  has  a  bad 
air  for  us,  and  we  now  want  the  sea-breeze  to 
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cure  the  rope-fever.  So,  knowing  this  was  your 
night,  we  have  crowded  sail,  and  here  we  are. 
You  must  give  the  girl  there  a  lift,  though  I 
know  you  don't  like  such  lumber,  and  we'll  run 
ashore  as  soon  as  we  can." 

"  She  seems  a  quiet  little  body,"  replied  the 
captain,  "  and  we  would  do  more  than  that  to 
oblige  an  old  friend  like  you.  In  half-an-hour 
Oliver  =*  puts  on  his  night-cap,  and  we  must  then 
be  off." 

"  The  sooner  the  better." 

The  men  now  appeared  to  forget  the  presence 
of  Alice,  who  sate  faint  with  fatigue  and  ex- 
haustion, for  she  had  been  too  sick  at  heart  to 
touch  the  food  brought  to  her  at  their  previous 
halting-place,  gazing  abstractedly  upon  the  fire. 
Her  father,  before  their  departure,  made  her 
swallow  some  morsels  of  sea-biscuit,  though  each 
seemed  to  choke  her;  and  then,  wrapped  in  a 
thick  boat-cloak,  she  was  placed  in  a  small,  well- 
built  cutter;  and,  as  the  sea-winds  whistled 
*  The  moon. 
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round  her,  the  present  cold  and  the  past  fatigues 
lulled  her  miserable  heart  into  the  arms  of  the 
charitable  Sleep. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^'  You  are  once  more  a  free  woman; 
Here  I  discharge  your  bonds." 

The  Custom  of  the  Country. 

And  many  were  thy  trials,  poor  child ;  many 
that,  were  this  book  to  germinate  into  volumes, 
more  numerous  than  monk  ever  composed  upon 
the  Uves  of  saint  or  martyr,  (though  a  hundred 
volumes  contained  the  record  of  two  years  only 
in  the  life  of  St.  Anthony,)  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  describe  !  We  may  talk  of  the  fidehty 
of  books,  but  no  man  ever  wrote  even  his  own 
biography,  without  being  compelled  to  omit  at 
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least  nine-tenths  of  the  most  important  mate- 
rials. What  are  three — what  six  volumes?  We 
live  six  volumes  in  a  day !  Thought,  emotion, 
joy,  sorrow,  hope,  fear,  how  prolix  would  they 
be,  if  they  might  each  tell  their  hourly  tale  ! 
But  man's  life  itself  is  a  brief  epitome  of  that 
which  is  indefinite  and  everlasting,  and  his  most 
accurate  confessions  are  a  miserable  abridgment 
of  a  hurried  and  confused  compendium. 

It  was  about  three  months,  or  more,  from  the 
night  in  which  Alice  wept  herself  to  sleep 
amongst  those  wild  companions,  when  she  con- 
trived to  escape  from  her  father's  vigilant  eye. 
They  were  then  on  the  coast  of  Ireland.  Darvil 
had  separated  himself  from  Walters— from  his 
seafaring  companions ;  he  had  run  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  his  crimes  had  got 
together — he  began  seriously  to  attempt  putting 
into  execution  his  horrible  design  of  depending 
for  support  upon  the  sale  of  his  daughter.  Now, 
AUce  might  have  been  moulded  into  sinful  pur- 
poses, before  she  knew  Maltravers;    but  from 
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that  hour  her  very  error  made  her  virtuous — 
she  had  comprehended,  the  moment  she  loved, 
what  was  meant  by  female  honour ;  and,  by  a 
sudden  revelation,  she  had  purchased  modesty, 
delicacy  of  thought  and  soul,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
herself.  Much  of  our  morality,  (prudent  and 
right  upon  system,)  with  respect  to  the  first 
false  step  of  women,  leads  us,  as  we  all  know, 
into  barbarous  errors,  as  to  individual  excep- 
tions. Where,  from  pure  and  confiding  love,  that 
first  false  step  has  been  taken,  many  a  woman  has 
been  saved,  in  after-life,  from  a  thousand  tempta- 
tions. The  poor  unfortunates,  who  crowd  our 
streets  and  theatres,  have  rarely,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, been  corrupted  by  love  ;  but  by  poverty, 
and  the  contagion  of  circumstance  and  example. 
It  is  a  miserable  cant  phrase  to  call  them  the 
victims  of  seduction — they  have  been  the  victims 
of  hunger,  of  vanity,  of  curiosity,  of  evil  female 
counsels ;  but  the  seduction  of  love  hardly  ever 
conducts  to  a  life  of  vice.  If  a  woman  has  once 
really  loved,  the  beloved  object  makes  an  im- 
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penetrable  bairier  between  her  and  other  men  ; 
their  advances  terrify  and  revolt— she  would 
rather  die  than  be  unfaithful  even  to  a  memory. 
Though  man  loves  the  sex,  woman  loves  only  the 
individual;  and  the  more  she  loves  him,  the 
more  cold  she  is  to  the  species.  For  the  pas- 
sion of  woman  is  in  the  sentiment— the  fancy — 
the  heart.  It  rarely  has  much  to  do  with  the 
coarse  images  with  which  boys  and  old  men — the 
inexperienced  and  the  worn-out — connect  it. 

But  Alice,  though  her  blood  ran  cold  at  her 
terrible  father's  language,  saw  in  his  very  design 
the  prospect  of  escape.  In  an  hour  of  drunken- 
ness he  thrust  her  from  the  house,  and  stationed 
himself  to  watch  her — it  was  in  the  city  of  Cork. 
She  formed  her  resolution  instantly — turned  up 
a  narrow  street,  and  fled  at  full  speed.  Darvil 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  keep  pace  with  her — his 
eyes  dizzy,  his  steps  reeling  with  intoxication. 
She  heard  his  last  curse  dying  from  a  distance 
on  the  air,  and  her  fear  winged  her  steps ;  she 
paused  at  last,  and  found  herself  on  the  outskirts 
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of  the  town : — She  paused,  overcome,  and  deadly 
faint ;  and,  then,  for  the  first  time,  she  felt  that 
a  strange  and  new  life  w^as  stirring  within  her 
own.  She  had  long  since  known  that  she  bore 
in  her  w^omb  the  unborn  offspring  of  Maltravers, 
and  that  knowledge  had  made  her  struggle  and 
live  on.  But  now,  the  embryo  had  quickened 
into  being — it  moved — it  appealed  to  her — a 
thing  unseen,  unknown ;  but  still  it  was  a  living 
creature  appealing  to  a  mother  !  Oh,  the  thrill, 
half  of  ineflkble  tenderness,  half  of  mysterious 
terror,  at  that  moment ! — What  a  new  chapter 
in  the  life  of  woman  did  it  not  announce ! — 
Now,  then,  she  must  be  watchful  over  herself — 
must  guard  against  fatigue — must  wrestle  with 
despair.  Solemn  was  the  trust  committed  to 
her — the  life  of  another — the  child  of  the 
Adored.  It  was  a  summer  night — she  sate  on  a 
rude  stone,  the  city  on  one  side,  with  its  lights 
and  lamps ; — the  whitened  fields  beyond,  with  the 
moon  and  the  stars  above :  and  above  she 
raised  her  streaming  eyes,  and  she  thought  that 
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God,  the  Protector,  smiled  upon  her  from  the 
face  of  the  sweet  skies.  So,  after  a  pause  and  a 
silent  prayer,  she  rose  and  resumed  her  way. 
When  she  was  wearied  she  crept  into  a  shed 
in  a  farm-yard,  and  slept,  for  the  first  time  for 
weeks,  the  calm  sleep  of  security  and  hope. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return 
With  over-weathered  ribs  and  ragged  sails." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

"  Mer.    What  are  these  ? 
Uncle.  The  tenants." 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher. —  Wit  witlwut  Money. 

It  was  just  two  years  from  the  night  in  which 
AUce  had  been  torn  from  the  cottage;  and  at 
that  time,  Maltravers  was  wandering  amongst  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Egypt,  when,  upon  the  very 
lawn  where  Alice  and  her  lover  had  so  often 
loitered  hand  in  hand,  a  gay  party  of  children 
and  young  people  were  assembled.    The  cottage 
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had  been  purchased  by  an  opulent  and  retired 
manufacturer.  He  had  raised  the  low  thatched 
roof  another  story  high — and  blue  slate  had  re- 
placed the  thatch — and  the  pretty  virandahs  over- 
grown with  creepers  had  been  taken  down,  be- 
cause Mrs.  Hobbs  thought  they  gave  the  rooms 
a  dull  look,  and  the  little  rustic  door-way  had 
been  replaced  by  four  Ionic  pillars  in  stucco  ;  and 
a  new  dining-room,  twenty-two  feet  by  eighteen, 
had  been  built  out  at  one  wing,  and  a  new  draw- 
ing-room had  been  built  over  the  new  dining- 
room.  And  the  poor  little  cottage  looked  quite 
grand  and  villa-like.  The  fountain  had  been 
taken  away  because  it  made  the  house  damp, 
and  there  was  such  a  broad  carriage-drive  from 
the  gate  to  the  house  !  The  gate  was  no  longer 
the  modest  green  wooden  gate,  ever  ajar  with 
its  easy  latch ;  but  a  tall,  cast-iron,  well-locked 
gate,  between  two  pillars  to  match  the  porch. 
And  on  one  of  the  gates  was  a  brass-plate,  on 
which  was  graven,  "  Hobbs  Lodge — Ring  the 
bell."  The  lesser  Hobbses  and  the  bigger  Hobbses 
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were  all  on  the  lawn — many  of  them  fresh  from 
school— for  it  was  the  half-holiday  of  a  Saturday 
afternoon.  There  was  mirth,  and  noise,  and 
shouting,  and  whooping,  and  the  respectable  old 
couple  looked  calmly  on.  Hobbs  the  father 
smoking  his  pipe;  (alas,  it  was  not  the  dear 
meerschaum  !)  Hobbs  the  mother  talking  to  her 
eldest  daughter,  (a  fine  young  woman,  three 
months  married,  for  love,  to  a  poor  man,)  upon 
the  proper  number  of  days  that  a  leg  of  mutton, 
(weight  ten  pounds,)  should  be  made  to  last. 
"  Always,  my  dear,  have  large  joints,  they  are 
much  the  most  saving.  Let  me  see — what  a 
noise  the  boys  do  make !  No,  my  love,  the 
ball's  not  here." 

"  Mamma,  it  is  under  your  petticoats." 
"  La,  child,  how  naughty  you  are !'' 
"  Holloa,  you  sir  !    it's  my  turn  to  go  in  now. 
Biddy,  wait — girls  have  no  innings — girls  only 
fag  out." 

«  Bob,  you  cheat." 

«  Pa,  Ned  says  I  cheat." 
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"  Very  likely,  my  dear,  you  are  to  be  a 
lawyer." 

"Where  was  I,  my  dear?"  resumed  Mrs. 
Hobbs,  resettling  herself  and  readjusting  the 
invaded  petticoats.  "  Oh,  about  the  leg  of  mut- 
ton ! — yes,  large  joints  are  the  best — the  second 
day  a  nice  hash,  with  dumplings  ;  the  third,  broil 
the  bone — your  husband  is  sure  to  like  broiled 
bones  ! — and  then  keep  the  scraps  for  Saturday's 
pie; — you  know,  my  dear,  your  father  and  I 
were  worse  off  than  you  when  we  began.  But 
now  we  have  everything  that  is  handsome  about 
us — nothing  like  management.  Saturday  pies  are 
very  nice  things,  and  then  you  start  clear  with 
your  joint  on  Sunday.  A  good  wife  like  you 
should  never  neglect  the  Saturday's  pie  !" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  bride,  mournfully,  "  but  Mr. 
Tiddy  does  not  like  pies." 

"  Not  like  pies  !  that's  very  odd — Mr.  Hobbs 
likes  pies — perhaps  you  don't  have  the  crust 
made  thick  eno\  Howsomever,  you  can 
make  it  up  to  him  with  a  pudding.     I'm  sure 
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Mr.  Tiddy  likes  pudding — a  wife  should  always 
study  her  husband's  tastes — what  is  a  man's  home 
without  love  ?  but  I  must  say,  it  is  very  unrea- 
sonable not  to  like  a  Saturday's  pie." 

"  Holloa !  I  say,  Ma,  do  you  see  that  ere 
gipsy  ?   I  shall  go  and  have  my  fortune  told." 

«  And  I -and  I." 

"  Lor,  if  there  ben't  a  tramper !"  cried  Mr. 
Hobbs,  rising  indignantly ;  "  what  can  the  parish 
be  about?" 

The  object  of  these  remarks,  filial  and  paternal, 
was  a  young  woman  in  a  worn,  thread-bare  cloak, 
with  her  face  pressed  to  the  open-work  of  the 
gate,  and  looking  wistfully — oh,  how  wistfully  ! — 
within.  The  children  eagerly  ran  up  to  her,  but 
they  involuntarily  slackened  their  steps  when 
they  drew  near,  for  she  was  evidently  not  what 
they  had  taken  her  for.  No  gipsy  hues  dark- 
ened the  pale,  thin,  delicate  cheek — no  gipsy 
leer  lurked  in  those  large,  blue,  and  streaming 
eyes — no  gipsy  effrontery  bronzed  that  candid 
and   childish  brow.     As    she   thus  pressed  her 
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countenance  with  convulsive  eagerness  against 
the  cold  bars,  the  young  people  caught  the  con- 
tagion of  its  inexpressible  and  almost  fearful  sad- 
ness— they  approached  almost  respectfully — "Do 
you  want  anything  here?"  said  the  eldest  and 
boldest  of  the  boys. 

"  I — I — surely  this  is  Dale  Cottage?" 
"  It  was  Dale  Cottage,  it  is  Hobbs'  Lodge  now : 
can't   you  read?"  said  the  heir  of  the  Hobbs' 
honours,  losing,  in  contempt  at  the  girl's  igno- 
rance, his  first  impression  of  sympathy. 
"  And— and— Mr.  Butler,  is  he  gone  toof 
Poor  child !  she  spoke  as  if  the  cottage  was 
gone,  not  improved;  the   Ionic  portico  had   no 
charm  for  her  ! 

"  Butler — no  such  person  lives  here.  Pa,  do 
you  know  where  Mr.  Butler  lives  ?" 

Pa  was  now  moving  up  to  the  place  of  con- 
ference the  slow  artillery  of  his  fair  round  belly 
and  portly  calves.  "  Butler,  no — I  know  no- 
thing of  such  a  name — no  Mr.  Butler  lives  here. 
Go  along  with  you— an*t  you  ashamed  to  beg  ?" 
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"  No  Mr.  Butler  !"  said  the  girl,  gasping  for 
breath,  and  clinging  to  the  gate  for  support.  "  Are 
you  sure,  sir?" 

"  Sure,  yes — what  do  you  want  with  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  papa,  she  looks  faint,"  said  one  of  the 
girls,  deprecatingly — "  do  let  her  have  something 
to  eat,  I'm  sure  she's  hungry." 

Mr.  Hobbs  looked  angry ;  he  had  often  been 
taken  in,  and  no  rich  man  likes  beggars.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  rich  man  is  in  the  right. 
But  then  Mr.  Hobbs  turned  to  the  suspected 
tramper's  sorrowful  face,  and  then  to  his  fair  pretty 
child — and^his  good  angel  whispered  something 
to  Mr.  Hobbs's  heart — and  he  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  Heaven  forbid  that  we  should  not  feel  for  a 
poor  fellow-creature  not  so  well  to  do  as  our- 
selves. Come  in,  my  lass,  and  have  a  morsel  to 
eat." 

The  girl  did  not  seem  to  hoar  him,  and  he 
repeated  the  invitation,  approaching  to  unlock 
the  gate. 

"  No,  sir,"  said  she  then,  "  no,  I  thank  you, 

c  2 
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I  could  not  come  in  now.  I  could  not  eat  here. 
But  tell  me,  sir,  I  implore  you,  can  you  not  even 
guess  where  I  may  find  Mr.  Butler  ?" 

"  Butler  ]"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs,  whom  curiosity 
had  now  drawn  to  the  spot.  "  I  remember  that 
was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  who  hired  the 
place,  and  was  robbed." 

"  Robbed,"  said  Mr.  Hobbs,  falling  back  and 
r clocking  the  gate — "  and  the  new  tea-pot  just 
come  home,"  he  muttered  inly.  ..."  Come,  be 
off,  child,  be  off,  we  know  nothing  of  your  Mr. 
Butlers." 

The  young  woman  looked  wildly  in  his  face, 
cast  a  hurried  glance  over  the  altered  spot, 
and  then,  with  a  kind  of  shiver,  as  if  the  wind  had 
smitten  her  delicate  form  too  rudely,  she  drew 
her  cloak  around  her  shoulder,  and  without  say- 
ing  another  word  moved  away.  The  party  look- 
ed after  her  as,  with  trembling  steps,  she  passed 
down  the  road,  and  all  felt  that  pang  of  shame 
which  is  common  to  the  human  heart,  at  the 
sight  of  a  distress  it   has  not  sought  to  soothe. 
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But  this  feeling  vanished  at  once  from  the  breast 
of  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Hobbs — when  they  saw  the  girl 
stop  where  a  turn  of  the  road  brought  the  gate 
again  before  her  eyes — and  for  the  first  time 
they  perceived,  what  the  worn  cloak  had  hitherto 
concealed,  that  the  poor  young  thing  bore  an  infant 
in  her  arms.  She  halted,  she  gazed  fondly  back. 
Even  at  that  distance  the  despair  of  her  eyes  was 
visible,  and  then,  as  she  pressed  her  lips  to  the 
infant's  brow — they  heard  a  convulsive  sob — 
they  saw  her  turn  away,  and  she  was  gone  ! 

"  Well,  I  declare !''  said  Mrs.  Hobbs. 

"  News  for  the  parish,""  said  Mr.  Hobbs ; 
"  and  she  so  young  too  ! — what  a  shame  !" 

"  The  girls  about  here  are  very  bad  now-a- 
days,  Jenny,"  said  the  mother  to  the  bride. 

"  I  see  now  why  she  wanted  Mr.  Butler," 
quoth  Hobbs,  with  a  knowing  wink — "  the  slut 
has  come  to  swear  !" 

And  it  was  for  this,  that  AHce  had  supported 
her  strength — her  courage — during  the  sharp 
pangs  of  childbirth ;  during  a  severe  and  crush- 
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ing  illness,  which  for  months  after  her  confinement 
had  stretched  her  upon  a  peasant's  bed,  (the  object 
of  the  rude  but  kindly  charity  of  an  Irish  sheal- 
ing,) — for  this,  day  after  day,  she  had  whisper- 
ed to  herself,  '  I  shall  get  well,  and  I  will  beg 
my  way  to  the  cottage  and  find  him  there  still, 
and  put  my  little  one  in  his  arms,  and  all  will 
be  bright  again  ;' — for  this—- as  soon  as  she 
could  walk  without  aid — ^had  she  set  out  on  foot 
from  the  distant  land ; — for  this,  almost  with  a 
dog's  instinct—  (for  she  knew  not  what  way  to 
turn — what  county  the  cottage  was  placed  in ; 
she  only  knew  the  name  of  the  town ;  and  that, 
populous  as  it  was,  sounded  strange  to  the  ears 
of  those  she  asked ;  and  she  had  often  and  often 
been  directed  wrong ;)— for  this,  I  say,  almost  with 
a  dog's  faithful  instinct,  had  she,  in  cold  and 
heat,  in  hunger  and  in  thirst,  tracked  to  her  old 
master's  home,  her  desolate  and  lonely  way  ! 
And  thrice  had  she  over-fatigued  herself — and 
thrice  again,  been  indebted  to  humble  pity,  for 
a  bed  whereon  to  lay  a  feverish  and  broken  frame. 
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And  once,  too,  her  baby— her  darling,  her  life 
of  life,  had  been  ill — had  been  near  unto  death, 
and  she  could  not  stir  till  the  infant  (it  was  a 
girl)  was  well  again,  and  could  smile  in  her  face 
and  crow.  And  thus  many,  many  months  had 
elapsed,  since  the  day  she  set  out  on  her  pil- 
grimage, to  that  on  which  she  found  its  goal 
But  never,  save  when  the  child  was  ill,  had  she 
desponded  or  abated  heart  and  hope.  She  should 
see  him  again,  and  he  would  kiss  her  child. 
And  now — no— I  cannot  paint  the  might  of  that 
stunning  blow  !  She  knew  not,  she  dreamed  not, 
of  the  kind  precautions  Maltravers  had  taken  ; 
and  he  had  not  sufficiently  calculated  on  her 
thorough  ignorance  of  the  world.  How  could  she 
divine  that  the  magistrate,  not  a  mile  distant 
from  her,  could  have  told  her  all  she  sought  to 
know  ?  Had  she  but  met  the  gardener — or  the 
old  woman-servant — all  would  have  been  well ! 
These  last,  indeed,  she  had  the  forethought  to  ask 
for.  But  the  woman  was  dead,  and  the  gardener 
had  taken  a   strange  service,  in    some   distant 
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county.  And  so  died  her  last  gleam  of  hope.  If 
one  person  who  remembered  the  search  of  Mal- 
travers  had  but  met  and  recognised  her !  But 
she  had  been  seen  by  so  few — and  now  the  bright, 
fresh  girl  was  so  sadly  altered  !  Her  race  was 
not  yet  run,  and  many  a  sharp  wind  upon 
the  mournful  seas  had  the  bark  to  brave,  before 
its  haven  was  found  at  last. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  Patience  and  sorrow  strove 
Which  should  express  her  goodliest." 

Shakspeare. 

"  Je  la  plains,  je  la  blame,  et  je  suis  son  appui." 

Voltaire. 

And  now  Alice  felt  that  she  was  on  the  wide 
world  alone,  with  her  child — no  longer  to  be  pro- 
tected, but  to  protect;  and,  after  the  first 
few  days  of  agony,  a  new  spirit,  not  indeed 
of  hope,  but  of  endurance,  passed  within  her. 
Her  solitary  wanderings,  with  God  her  only 
guide,  had  tended  greatly  to  elevate  and  con- 
firm her  character.  She  felt  a  s  rong  reliance 
on  His   mysterious   mercy — she    felt    too,    the 

c  5 
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responsibility  of  a  mother.  Thrown  for  so 
many  months  upon  her  own  resources,  even  for 
the  bread  of  Hfe,  her  intellect  was  unconscious- 
ly sharpened,  and  a  habit  of  patient  fortitude 
had  strengthened  a  nature  originally  clinging 
and  femininely  soft.  She  resolved  to  pass  into 
some  other  county,  for  she  could  neither  bear 
the  thoughts  that  haunted  the  neighbourhood 
around,  nor  think,  without  a  loathing  horror,  of 
the  possibility  of  her  father's  return.  Accordingly, 
one  day,  she  renewed  her  wanderings — and  after 
a  week's  travel,  arrived  at  a  small  village.  Chari- 
ty is  so  common  in  England,  it  so  spontaneously 
springs  up  everywhere,  like  the  good  seed  by  the 
road-side,  that  she  had  rarely  wanted  the  bare  ne- 
cessaries of  existence.  And  her  humble  manner 
and,  sweet,  well-tuned  voice,  so  free  from  the  pro- 
fessional whine  of  mendicancy,  had  usually  its 
charm  for  the  sternest.  So  she  generally  ob- 
tained enough  to  buy  bread  and  a  night's  lodg- 
ing, and  if  sometimes  she  failed — she  could  bear 
hunger,  and  was  not  afraid  of  creeping  into  some 
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shed,  or,  when  by  the  seashore,  even  into  some 
sheltering  cavern.  Her  child  throve  too — for  God 
tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn  lamb  ! — But  now, 
so  far  as  physical  privation  went,  the  worst  was 
over. 

It  so  happened  that  as  Alice  was  drawing  her- 
self wearily  along  to  the  entrance  of  the  vil- 
lage which  was  to  bound  her  day's*  journey,  she 
was  met  by  a  lady  past  middle  age,  in  whose 
countenance  compassion  was  so  visible,  that 
Alice  would  not  beg,  for  she  had  a  strange  deli- 
cacy or  pride,  or  whatever  it  may  be  called,  and 
rather  begged  of  the  stern  than  of  those  who 
looked  kindly  at  her — she  did  not  like  to  lower 
herself  in  the  eyes  of  the  last 

The  lady  stopped. 

"  My  poor  girl,  where  are  you  going  ?" 

"  Where  God  pleases,  madam,"  said  Alice. 

"  Humph,  and  is  that  your  own  child  ? — you 
are  almost  a  child  yourself  I" 

"  It  is  mine,  madam,"  said  Alice,  gazing 
fondly  at  the  infant ;  "  it  is  all  I  have." 
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The  lady's  voice  faltered.  "  Are  you  married  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  Married  ! — oh  no,  madam  !"  replied  Alice, 
innocently,  yet  without  blushing,  for  she  never 
knew  that  she  had  done  wrong  in  loving  Mal- 
travers. 

The  lady  drew  gently  back,  but  not  in  horror 
— no,  in  still  deeper  compassion  ;  for  that  lady 
had  true  virtue,  and  she  knew  that  the  faults  of 
her  sex  are  sufficiently  punished  to  enable  us  to 
pity  them  without  a  sin. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  it,"  she  said,  however,  with 
greater  gravity.  "  Are  you  travelling  to  seek 
the  father?" 

"  Ah,  madam !  I  shall  never  see  him  again.*' 
And  Alice  wept. 

"  What !  — he  has  abandoned  you — so  young, 
so  beautiful !"  added  the  lady  to  herself. 

"  Abandoned  me  ! — no,  madam ;  but  it  is  a 
long  tale.  Good  evening — I  thank  you  kindly  for 
your  pity.'' 

The  lady's  eyes  ran  over. 
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"  Stay,"  said  she,  "  tell  me  frankly  where  you 
are  going,  and  what  is  your  object." 

"  Alas !  madam,  I  am  going  anywhere,  for  I 
have  no  home  ;  but  I  wish  to  live  and  work  for 
my  living,  in  order  that  my  child  may  not  want 
for  anything.  I  wish  I  could  maintain  myself 
— he  used  to  say  I  could." 

"  He ! — your  language  and  manner  are  not 
those  of  a  peasant.  What  can  you  do  ? — what  do 
you  know  ?" 

"  Music,  and  work,  and — and — " 

"  Music  ! — this  is  strange  !  What  were  your 
parents  ?*' 

Alice  shuddered,  and  hid  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

The  lady's  interest  was  now  fairly  warmed  in 
her  behalf. 

"  She  has  sinned,"  said  she  to  herself;  "  but 
at  that  age  how  can  one  be  harsh  ? — she  must 
not  be  thrown  upon  the  world  to  make  sin  a 
habit.  Follow  me,"  she  said,  after  a  Httle 
pause,  "  and  think  you  have  found  a  friend." 
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The  lady  then  turned  from  the  high  road  down 
a  green  lane  which  led  to  a  park  lodge.  This 
lodge  she  entered,  and,  after  a  short  conversa- 
tion with  the  inmate,  beckoned  to  Alice  to  join 
h«r. 

"  Janet,"  said  Alice"'s  new  protector  to  a  comely 
and  pleasant-eyed  woman,  "  this  is  the  young 
person — you  will  show  her  and  the  infant  every 
attention.  I  shall  send  down  proper  clothing 
for  her  to-morrow,  and  I  shall  then  have  thought 
what  will  be  best  for  her  future  welfare." 

With  that,  the  lady  smiled  benignly  upon 
Alice,  whose  heart  was  too  full  to  speak ;  and  the 
door  of  the  cottage  closed  upon  her,  and  Alice 
thought  the  day  had  grown  darker. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

Believe  me,  she  has  won  me  much  to  pity  her ; 

Alas  !  her  gentle  nature  was  not  made 

To  buffet  with  adversity."  Rowe. 

Sober  he  was,  and  grave  from  early  youth. 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  truth  ; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dress'd. 
And  look  serene  th'  unruffled  mind  express'd. 


Yet  might  observers  hi  his  sparkling  eye 

Some  observation,  some  acuteness  spy ; 

The  friendly  thought  it  keen,  the  treacherous  deem'd  it 

sly; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect. 
His  actions  all  were  like  his  speech  correct — 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  this  ashamed."     Crahbe. 

I'll  on  and  sound  this  secret."     Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Mrs.  Leslie,  the  lady  introduced  to  the  reader 
in  the  last  chapter,  was  a  woman  of  the  firmest 
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intellect  combined  (no  unusual  combination)  with 
the  softest  heart.  She  learnt  Alice's  history  with 
admiration  and  pity.  The  natural  innocence 
and  honesty  of  the  young  mother  spoke  so  elo- 
quently in  her  words  and  looks,  that  Mrs.  Leshe, 
on  hearing  her  tale,  found  much  less  to  forgive 
than  she  had  anticipated.  Still  she  deemed  it 
necessary  to  enlighten  Alice  as  to  the  criminality 
of  the  connexion  she  had  formed.  But  here 
Alice  was  singularly  dull — she  listened  in  meek 
patience  to  Mrs.  Leslie's  lecture ;  but  it  evidently 
made  but  slight  impression  on  her.  She  had  not 
yet  seen  enough  of  the  Social  state,  to  correct 
the  first  impressions  of  the  Natural;  and  all  she 
could  say  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Leslie,  was, — "  It 
may  be  all  very  true,  madam,  but  1  have  been  so 
much  better  since  I  knew  him  !" 

But  though  Alice  took  humbly  any  censure 
upon  herself,  she  would  not  hear  a  syllable  insi- 
nuated against  Maltravers.  When,  in  a  very  na- 
tural indignation,  Mrs.  Leslie  denounced  him  as 
a  destroyer  of  innocence — for  Mrs.  Leslie  could 
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not  learn  all  that  extenuated  his  offence — Alice 
started  up  with  flashing  eyes  and  heaving  heart, 
and  would  have  hurried  from  the  only  shelter 
she  had  in  the  wide  world — she  would  sooner 
have  died — she  would  sooner  even  have  seen  her 
child  die,  than  done  that  idol  of  her  soul,  who, 
in  her  eyes,  stood  alone  on  some  pinnacle  be- 
tween earth  and  heaven,  the  wrong  of  hearing 
him  reviled.  With  difficulty  JVIrs.  LesUe  could 
restrain,  with  still  more  difficulty  could  she  pacify 
and  soothe  her;  and,  for  the  girl's  petulance, 
which  others  might  have  deemed  insolent  or  un- 
grateful, the  woman-heart  of  Mrs.  Leslie  loved 
her  all  the  better.  The  more  she  saw  of  Alice,  and 
the  more  she  comprehended  her  story  and  her 
character,  the  more  was  she  lost  in  wonder  at  the 
romance  in  which  this  beautiful  child  had  been 
the  heroine,  and  the  more  perplexed  she  was  as 
to  Ahce's  future  prospects. 

At  length,  however,  when  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  Alice's  musical  acquirements, 
which  were,  indeed,  of  no  common  order,  a  light 
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broke  in  upon  her.  Here  was  the  source  of  her 
future  independence.  Maltravers,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  a  musician  of  consummate  science 
as  well  as  taste,  and  Alice's  natural  talent  for 
the  art  had  advanced  her,  in  the  space  of  months, 
to  a  degree  of  perfection,  which  it  costs  others, 
which  it  had  cost  even  the  quick  Maltravers, 
years  to  obtain.  But  we  learn  so  rapidly  when 
our  teachers  are  those  we  love  !  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  less  our  knowledge,  the  less, 
perhaps,  our  genius  in  other  things,  the  more 
facile  are  our  attainments  in  music,  which  is  a 
very  jealous  mistress  of  the  mind.  Mrs.  Leslie 
resolved  to  have  her  perfected  in  this  art,  and  so 
enable  her  to  become  a  teacher  to  others.  In 
the  town  of  C  *  *  *  *  *,  about  thirty  miles  from 
Mrs.  Leslie's  house,  though  in  the  same  county, 
there  was  no  inconsiderable  circle  of  wealthy 
and  intelligent  persons ;  for  it  was  a  cathedral 
town,  and  the  resident  clergy  drew  around  them 
a  kind  of  provincial  aristocracy.  Here,  as  in 
most  rural  towns  in  England,  music  was  much 
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cultivated  both  among  the  higher  and  middle 
classes.  There  were  amateur  concerts,  and  glee- 
clubs,  and  subscriptions  for  sacred  music ;  and 
once  every  five  years,  there  was  the  great 
Q  *  *  #  #  #  Festival.  In  this  town  Mrs. 
Leslie  established  AHce ;  she  placed  her  under 
the  roof  of  a  ci-devant  music-master,  who,  having 
retired  jfrom  his  profession,  was  no  longer  jealous 
of  rivals,  but  who,  by  handsome  terms,  was  in- 
duced to  complete  the  education  of  Alice.  It 
was  an  eligible  and  comfortable  abode,  and  the 
music-master  and  his  w  ife  were  a  good-natured, 
easy  old  couple. 

Three  months  of  resolute  and  unceasing  per- 
severance, combined  with  the  singular  ductility 
and  native  gifts  of  Ahce,  sufficed  to  render  her 
the  most  promising  pupil  the  good  musician  had 
ever  accompMshed ;  and  in  three  months  more, 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Leslie  to  many  of  the  fami- 
lies in  the  place,  Alice  was  established  in  a  home 
of  her  own  ;  and  what  with  regular  lessons,  and 
occasional  assistance  at  musical  parties,  she  was 
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fairly    earning  what  her  tutor  reasonably  pro- 
nounced to  be  'a  very  genteel  independence/ 

Now,  in  these  arrangements,  (for  we  must 
here  go  back  a  little,)  there  had  been  one 
gigantic  difficulty  of  conscience  in  one  party,  of 
feeling  in  another,  to  surmount.  Mrs.  Leslie 
saw  at  once,  that  unless  Alice's  misfortune  was 
concealed,  all  the  virtues  and  all  the  talents  in 
the  world  could  not  enable  her  to  retrace  the  one 
false  step.  Mrs.  Leslie  was  a  woman  of  habitual 
truth  and  strict  rectitude,  and  she  was  sorely 
perplexed  between  the  propriety  of  candour  and 
its  cruelty.  She  felt  unequal  to  take  the  respon- 
sibility of  action  on  herself;  and  after  much 
meditation,  she  resolved  to  confide  her  scruples 
to  one,  who,  of  all  whom  she  knew,  possessed  the 
highest  character  for  moral  worth  and  religious 
sanctity.  This  gentleman,  lately  a  widower, 
lived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town  selected  for 
Alice*s  future  residence,  and  at  that  time  hap- 
pened to  be  on  a  visit  in  Mrs.  Leslie's  neigh- 
bourhood.    He  was  an  opulent  man,  a  banker ; 
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he  had  once  represented  the  town  in  parliament, 
and,  retiring,  from  disinclination  for  the  late  hours 
and  onerous  fatigues  even  of  an  unreformed 
House  of  Commons,  he  still  possessed  an  influ- 
ence to  return  one,  if  not  both  the  members  for 
the  city  of  C  *  ^  ^  *  *.  And  that  influence  was 
always  exerted  so  as  best  to  secure  his  own  in- 
terest with  the  powers  that  be,  and  advance  cer- 
tain objects  of  ambition,  (for  he  was  both  an 
ostentatious  and  ambitious  man  in  his  owti 
way.)  which  he  felt  he  might  more  easily  ob- 
tain by  proxy  than  by  his  own  votes  and 
voice  in  parliament — an  atmosphere  in  which 
his  light  did  not  shine.  And  it  was  with  a  won- 
derful address  that  the  banker  contrived  at  once 
to  support  the  government,  and  yet,  by  the  fre- 
quent expression  of  liberal  opinions,  to  concili- 
ate the  Whi^s  and  the  Dissenters  of  his  neisfh- 
bourhood.  Parties,  political  and  sectarian,  were 
not  then  so  irreconcilable  as  they  are  now. 
In  the  whole  county  there  was  not  a  man  so 
respected  as  this  eminent  person,  and  yet  he 
possessed  no  shining  talents,  though  a  laborious 
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and  energetic  man  of  business.  It  was  solely 
and  wholly  the  force  of  moral  character  which 
gave  him  his  position  in  society.  He  felt  this ; 
he  was  sensitively  proud  of  it;  he  was  painfully 
anxious  not  to  lose  an  atom  of  a  distinction  that 
required  to  be  vigilantly  secured.  He  was  a 
very  remarkable,  yet  not  (perhaps  could  we 
penetrate  all  hearts)  a  very  uncommon  cha- 
racter— this  banker  !  He  had  risen  from,  com- 
paratively speaking,  a  low  origin  and  humble  for- 
tunes, and  entirely  by  the  scrupulous  and  sedate 
propriety  of  his  outward  conduct.  With  such  a 
propriety  he,  therefore,  inseparably  connected 
every  notion  of  worldly  prosperity  and  honour. 
Thus,  though  far  from  a  bad  man,  he  was  forced 
into  being  something  of  a  hypocrite.  Every 
year  he  had  grown  more  starch  and  more  saintly. 
He  was  conscience-keeper  to  the  whole  town, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  persons  hardly 
dared  to  make  a  will  or  subscribe  to  a  charity 
without  his  advice.  As  he  was  a  shrewd  man  of 
this  world,  as  well  as  an  accredited  guide  to 
the  next,  his  advice  was  precisely  of  a   nature 
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to  reconcile  the  Conscience  and  the  Interest ; 
and  he  was  a  kind  of  negotiator  in  the 
reciprocal  diplomacy  of  earth  and  heaven.  But 
our  banker  was  really  a  charitable  man,  and 
a  benevolent  man,  and  a  sincere  believer. 
How,  then,  was  he  a  hypocrite?  Simply,  be- 
cause he  professed  to  be  far  more  charitable, 
more  benevolent,  and  more  pious  than  he 
really  was.  His  reputation  had  now  arrived  to 
that  degree  of  immaculate  polish,  that  the 
smallest  breath,  which  would  not  have  tar- 
nished the  character  of  another  man,  would  have 
fixed  an  indelible  stain  upon  his.  As  he  af- 
fected to  be  more  strict  than  the  churchman, 
and  was  a  great  oracle  with  all  who  regarded 
churchmen  as  lukewarm,  so  his  conduct  was 
narrowly  watched  by  all  the  clergy  of  the 
orthodox  cathedral,  good  men,  doubtless,  but 
not  affecting  to  be  saints,  who  were  jealous 
at  being  so  luminously  out-shone  by  a  lay- 
man, and  an  authority  of  the  sectarians.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  intense  homage,  and  almost 
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worship,  he  received  from  his  followers,  kept 
his  goodness  upon  a  stretch,  if  not  beyond 
all  human  power,  certainly  beyond  his  own. 
For  "  admiration"  (as  it  is  well  said  somewhere) 
"  is  a  kind  of  superstition  which  expects  mira- 
cles." From  Nature,  this  gentleman  had  re- 
ceived an  inordinate  share  of  animal  propensi- 
ties ;  he  had  strong  passions,  he  was  by  tem- 
perament a  sensualist.  He  loved  good  eating 
and  good  wine — he  loved  women.  The  two 
former  blessings  of  the  carnal  life,  are  not  in- 
compatible with  canonization;  but  St.  Anthony 
has  shown  that  women,  however  angehc,  are  not 
precisely  that  order  of  angels  that  saints  may 
safely  commune  with.  If,  therefore,  he  ever 
yielded  to  temptations  of  a  sexual  nature,  it  was 
with  profound  secrecy  and  caution ;  nor  did  his 
right-hand  know  what  his  left-hand  did. 

This  gentleman  had  married  a  woman  much 
older  than  himself,  but  her  fortune  had  been  one 
of  the  necessary  stepping-stones  in  his  career. 
His  exemplary  conduct  towards  this  lady,  ugly 
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as  well  as  old,  had  done  much  towards  increas- 
ing the  odour  of  his  sanctity.  She  died  of  an 
ague,  and  the  widower  did  not  shock  probabili- 
ties, by  affecting  too  severe  a  grief. 

"  The  Lord's  will  be  done  !"  said  he  ;    "  she 
was  a  good  woman,  but  we  should  not  set  our 
affections  too  much  upon  His  perishable  crea-* 
tures  !" 

This  was  all  he  was  ever  heard  to  say  on  the 
matter.  He  took  an  elderly  gentlewoman,  dis- 
tantly related  to  him,  to  manage  his  house,  and 
sit  at  the  head  of  the  table ;  and  it  was  thought 
not  impossible,  though  the  widower  was  past 
fifty,  that  he  might  marry  again. 

Such  was  the  gentleman  called  in  by  Mrs. 
Leslie,  who,  of  the  same  religious  opinions,  had 
long  known  and  revered  him,  to  decide  the  affairs 
of  Alice  and  of  Conscience. 

As  this  man  exercised  no  slight  or  fugitive 
influence  over  Alice  Darvil's  destinies,  his 
counsels  on  the  point  in  discussion  ought  to  be 
fairly  related. 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"  And  now,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  concluding  the 
history,  "  you  will  perceive,  my  dear  sir,  that 
this  poor  young  creature  has  been  less  culpable 
than  she  appears.  From  the  extraordinary  pro- 
ficiency she  has  made  in  music,  in  a  time,  that, 
by  her  own  account,  seems  incredibly  short,  I 
should  suspect  her  unprincipled  betrayer  must 
have  been  an  artist— a  professional  man.  It  is 
just  possible  that  they  may  meet  again,  and  (as 
the  ranks  between  them  cannot  be  so  very  dis- 
proportionate) that  he  may  marry  her.  I  am 
sure  that  he  could  not  do  a  better  or  a  wiser 
thing,  for  she  loves  him  too  fondly,  despite  her 
wrongs.  Under  these  circumstances,  would  it 
be  a — a — a  culpable  disguise  of  truth  to  repre- 
sent her  as  a  married  woman — separated  from 
her  husband — and  give  her  the  name  of  her  se- 
ducer ?  Without  such  a  precaution  you  will  see, 
sir,  that  all  hope  of  settling  her  reputably  in 
life — all  chance  of  procuring  her  any  creditable 
independence,  is  out  of  the  question.  Such  is 
my  dilemma.  What  is  your  advice— palatable 
or  not,  I  shall  abide  by  it  ?'' 
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The  banker's  grave  and  saturnine  countenance 
exhibited  a  slight  degree  of  embarrassment  at 
the  case  submitted  to  him.  He  began  brushing 
away,  with  the  cuff  of  his  black  coat,  some  atoms 
of  dust  that  had  settled  on  his  drab  small- 
clothes; and,  after  a  slight  pause,  he  replied, 
"  Why,  really,  dear  madam,  the  question  is  one 
of  much  delicacy — I  doubt  if  men  could  be  good 
judges  upon  it ;  your  sex's  tact  and  instinct  on 
these  matters,  are  better,  much  better  than  our 
sagacity.  There  is  much  in  the  dictates  of  your 
own  heart ;  for  to  those  who  are  in  the  grace  of 
the  Lord,  He  vouchsafes  to  communicate  His 
pleasure,  by  spiritual  hints  and  inward  sugges- 
tions !" 

"  If  so,  my  dear  sir,  the  matter  is  decided,  for 
my  heart  whispers  me,  that  this  slight  deviation 
from  truth  would  be  a  less  culpable  offence  than 
turning  so  young  and,  I  had  almost  said,  so  in- 
nocent a  creature  adrift  upon  the  world.  I  may 
take  your  opinion  as  my  sanction." 

"  Why,  really,   I  can  scarcely  say  so  much  as 
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that,"  said  the  banker,  with  a  slight  smile.  "  A 
deviation  from  truth  cannot  be  incurred  without 
some  forfeiture  of  strict  duty." 

"  Not  in  any  case  ?  Alas,  I  was  afraid  so  !" 
said  Mrs.  Leslie,  despondingly.' 

^'  In  any  case !  Oh,  there  may  be  cases  ! 
But  had  I  not  better  see  the  young  woman,  and 
ascertain  that  your  benevolent  heart  has  not 
deceived  you  ?"" 

"  I  wish  you  would,*'  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  "  she 
is  now  in  the  house.     I  will  ring  for  her." 

"  Should  we  not  be  alone  ?" 

"  Certainly ;  I  will  leave  you  together." 

Alice  was  sent  for,  and  appeared. 

"This  pious  gentleman,"  said  Mrs.  Leslie,  "will 
confer  with  you  for  a  few  moments,  my  child.  Do 
not  be  afraid  ;  he  is  the  best  of  men."  With  these 
W'ords  of  encouragement  the  good  lady  vanished, 
and  Alice  saw  before  her  a  tall,  dark  man,  with  a 
head  bald  in  front,  yet  larger  behind  than  be- 
fore, with  spectacles  upon  a  pair  of  shrewd,  pe- 
netrating eyes,   and  an  outline  of  countenance 
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that  showed  he  must  have  been  handsome  in 
earlier  manhood. 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  the  banker,  seating 
himself,  after  a  deliberate  survey  of  the  fair 
countenance  that  blushed  beneath  his  gaze,  "  Mrs. 
Leslie  and  myself  have  been  conferring  upon 
your  temporal  welfare.  You  have  been  unfortu- 
nate, my  child  ?" 

"  Ah— yes." 

"  Well,  well,  you  are  very  young;  we  must 
not  be  too  severe  upon  youth.  You  will  never 
do  so  again?" 

"  Do  what,  please  you,  sir?" 

"  What !  Humph.  I  mean  that  you  will  be 
more  rigid,  more  circumspect.  Men  are  deceit- 
ful ;  you  must  be  on  your  guard  against  them. 
You  are  handsome,  child,  very  handsome — 
more's  the  pity."  And  the  banker  took  Alice's 
hand  and  pressed  it  with  great  unction.  Alice 
looked  at  him  gravely,  and  drew  the  hand  away 
instinctively. 

The  banker  lowered  his  spectacles,  and  gazed 
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at  her  without  their  aid ;  his  eyes  were  still 
fine  and  expressive.  "  What  is  your  name  ?"  he 
asked. 

"  Alice — Alice  Darvil,  sir." 

"  Well,  Alice,  we  have  been  considering  what 
is  best  for  you.  You  wish  to  earn  your  own 
livelihood,  and  perhaps  marry  some  honest  man 
hereafter." 

"  Marry,  sir;  never  !"  said  Alice,  with  great 
earnestness,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears. 

«  And  why?" 

"  Because  I  shall  never  see  him  on  earth,  and 
they  do  not  marry  in  heaven,  sir." 

The  banker  was  moved,  for  he  was  not  worse 
than  his  neighbours,  though  trying  to  make 
them  believe  he  was  so  much  better. 

"  Well,  time  enough  to  talk  of  that ;  but  in 
the  meanwhile  you  would  support  yourself?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  His  child  ought  to  be  a  burthen 
to  none — nor  I  either.  I  once  wished  to  die, 
but  then  who  would  love  my  little  one  ?  Now  I 
wish  to  live." 
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"  But  what  mode  of  livelihood  would  you 
prefer  ?  Would  you  go  into  a  family,  in  some 
capacity  ? — not  that  of  a  servant — you  are  too  de- 
licate for  that." 

"  Oh,  no— no  !" 

"  But,  again,  why  ?"  asked  the  banker,  sooth- 
ingly, yet  surprised. 

"  Because,"  said  Alice,  almost  solemnly, 
"  there  are  some  hours  when  I  feel  I  must  be 
alone.  I  sometimes  think  I  am  not  all  right 
here"  and  she  touched  her  forehead.  "  They 
called  me  an  idiot  before  I  knew  him  ! — No,  I 
could  not  hve  with  others,  for  I  can  only  cry 
when  nobody  but  my  child  is  with  me." 

This  was  said  with  such  unconscious,  and 
therefore  with  such  pathetic  simplicity,  that  the 
banker  was  sensibly  affected.  He  rose,  stirred 
the  fire,  resettled  himself,  and,  after  a  pause, 
said  emphatically — "  Alice,  I  will  be  your  friend. 
Let  me  believe  you  will  deserve  it." 

Alice  bent  her  graceful  head,  and  seeing  that 
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he  had  sunk  into  an  abstracted  silence,  she 
thought  it  time  for  her  to  withdraw. 

"  She  is  indeed  beautiful,"  said  the  banker, 
almost  aloud,  when  he  was  alone ;  "  and  the  old 
lady  is  right— she  is  as  innocent  as  if  she  had 

not  fallen.     I  wonder "     Here  he  stopped 

short,  and  walked  to  the  glass  over  the  mantel- 
piece, where  he  was  still  gazing  on  his  own 
features,  when  Mrs.  Leslie  returned. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  she,  a  little  surprised  at  this 
seeming  vanity  in  so  pious  a  man. 

The  banker  started.  "  Madam,  I  honour  your 
penetration  as  much  as  your  charity;  I  think 
that  there  is  so  much  to  be  feared  in  letting  all 
the  world  know  this  young  female's  past  error, 
that,  though  I  dare  not  advise,  I  cannot  blame, 
your  concealment  of  it." 

"  But,  sir,  your  words  have  sunk  deep  into 
my  thoughts ;  you  said  every  deviation  from 
truth  was  a  forfeiture  of  duty." 

"  Certainly;    but  there  are  some  exceptions. 
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The  world  is  a  bad  world,  we  are  born  in  sin, 
and  the  children  of  wrath.  We  do  not  tell  in- 
fants all  the  truth,  when  they  ask  us  questions, 
the  proper  answers  of  which  would  mislead,  not 
enlighten,  them.  In  some  things  the  whole 
world  are  infants.  The  very  science  of  govern- 
ment is  the  science  of  concealing  truth — so  is 
the  system  of  trade.  We  could  not  blame  the 
tradesman  for  not  telling  the  public,  that  if  all 
his  debts  were  called  in  he  would  be  a  bank- 
rupt." 

"  And  he  may  marry  her,  after  all — this  Mr. 
Butler.^' 

"  Heaven  forbid — the  villain  ! — Well,  madam, 
I  will  see  to  this  poor  young  thing — she  shall 
not  want  a  guide." 

"  Heaven  reward  you.  How  wicked  some 
people  are  to  call  you  severe  !" 

"  I  can  bear  that  blame  with  a  meek  temper, 
madam.     Good  day." 

"  Good  day.  You  will  remember  how  strictly 
confidential  has  been  our  conversation." 

D  5 
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"  Not  a  breath  shall  transpire.  1  will  send 
you  some  tracts  to-morrow— so  comforting.  God 
bless  you  !" 

This  difficulty  smoothed,  Mrs.  Leslie,  to  her 
astonishment,  found  that  she  had  another  to  con- 
tend with  in  Alice  herself.  For,  first,  Alice  con- 
ceived that  to  change  her  name  and  keep  her 
secret,  was  to  confess  that  she  ought  to  be 
,  ashamed,  rather  than  proud,  of  her  love  to  Ernest, 
and  she  thought  that  so  ungrateful  to  him  ! — 
and,  secondly,  to  take  his  name,  to  pass  for  his 
wife — what  presumption — he  would  certainly 
have  a  right  to  be  offended  !  At  these  scruples, 
Mrs.  Leslie  well  nigh  lost  all  patience;  and 
the  banker,  to  his  own  surprise,  was  again 
called  in.  We  have  said  that  he  was  an  ex- 
perienced and  skilful  adviser,  which  implies 
the  faculty  of  persuasion.  He  soon  saw  the 
handle  by  which  Alice's  obstinacy  might  always 
be  moved — her  little  girl's  welfare.  He  put 
this  so  forcibly  before  her  eyes ;  he  represented 
the  child's  future  fate  as  resting  so  much,  not 
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only  on  her  own  good  conduct,  but  on  her  out- 
ward respectabiUty,  that  he  prevailed  upon  her 
at  last ;  and,  perhaps,  one  argument  that  he  in- 
cidentally used,  had  as  much  effect  on  her  as 
the  rest.  "  This  Mr.  Butler,  if  yet  in  England, 
may  pass  through  our  town — may  visit  amongst 
us — may  hear  you  spoken  of,  by  a  name  similar  to 
his  own,  and  curiosity  would  thus  induce  him  to 
seek  you.  Take  his  name,  and  you  will  always 
bear  an  honourable  index  to  your  mutual  dis- 
covery and  recognition.  Besides,  when  you  are 
respectable,  honoured,  and  earning  an  indepen- 
dence, he  may  not  be  too  proud  to  marry  you.  But 
take  your  own  name,  avow  your  own  history,  and 
not  only  will  your  child  be  an  outcast,  yourself  a 
beggar,  or,  at  best,  a  menial  dependent,  but 
you  lose  every  hope  of  recovering  the  object  of 
your  too  devoted  attachment." 

Thus  Alice  was  convinced.  From  that  time 
she  became  close  and  reserved  in  her  communi- 
cations. Mrs.  Leshe  had  wisely  selected  a  to\\  n 
sufficiently  remote  from  her  own  abode,  to  pre- 
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elude  any  revelations  of  her  domestics ;  and,  as 
Mrs.  Butler,  Alice  attracted  universal  sympathy 
and  respect  from  the  exercise  of  her  talents,  the 
modest  sweetness  of  her  manners,  the  unble- 
mished propriety  of  her  conduct.  Somehow  or 
other,  no  sooner  did  she  learn  the  philosophy  of 
concealment,  than  she  made  a  great  leap  in 
knowledge  of  the  world.  And,  though  flattered 
and  courted  by  the  young  loungers  of  C  ^  *  *  *  *, 
she  steered  her  course  with  so  much  address, 
that  she  was  never  persecuted.  For  there  are 
few  men  in  the  world  who  make  advances  where 
there  is  no  encouragement. 

Now,  as  Alice  Darvil,  this  young  person  would 
have  been  just  as  good,  as  pure,  as  modest— and 
yet  more  honest ; — but,  as  Alice  Darvil,  she  would 
have  died  on  a  dunghill ! 

The  banker  observed  her  conduct  with  silent 
vigilance.  He  met  her  often,  he  visited  her 
often.  He  was  intimate  at  houses  where  she  at- 
tended to  teach  or  perform.  He  lent  her  good 
books — he   advised   her — he    preached   to   her. 
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Alice  began  to  look  up  to  him — to  like  him — to 
consider  him,  as  a  village  girl  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries may  consider  a  benevolent  and  kindly 
priest.  And  he — what  was  his  object  ? — at  that 
time  it  is  impossible  to  guess: — he  became 
thoughtful  and  abstracted. 

One  day,  an  old  maid  and  an  old  clergyman 
met  in  the  High  Street  of  C  *  *  *  ^  *. 

"  And  how  do  you  do,  ma'am  ?""  said  the 
clergyman  ;  "  how  is  the  rheumatism  ?" 

"  Better,  thank  you,  sir.    Any  news  ?" 

The  clergyman  smiled,  and  something  hovered 
on  his  lips  which  he  suppressed. 

"•  Were  you,"  the  old  maid  resumed,  "  at  Mrs. 
Macnab's  last  night  ?     Charming  music." 

"  Charming.  How  pretty  that  Mrs.  Butler 
is  !  and  how  humble.  Knows  her  station — so 
unlike  professional  people." 

"  Yes,  indeed  !  —  What  attention  a  certain 
banker  paid  her." 

"  He  ! — he  !— he  ! — yes;  he  is  very  fatherly — 
very  !" 

*'  Perhaps  he  will  marry  again  ;    he  is  always 
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talking  of  the  holy  state  of  matrimony --a  holy 
state  it  may  be — but  Heaven  knows,  his  wife, 
poor  woman,  did  not  make  it  a  pleasant  one." 

"  There  may  be  more  causes  for  that  than  we 
guess  of,"  said  the  clergyman,  mysteriously.  "  I 
would  not  be  uncharitable,  but — " 

«  But  what  ?" 

"  Oh,  when  he  was  young,  our  great  man  was 
not  so  correct,  I  fancy,  as  he  is  now." 

"  So  I  have  heard  it  whispered ;  but  nothing 
against  him  was  ever  known." 

"  Hem — it  is  very  odd  !" 

"  What's  very  odd  ?" 

"  Why— but  if  s  a  secret— I  dare  say  it's  all 
very  right." 

"  Oh,  I  sha'n't  say  a  word.  Are  you  going  to 
the  cathedral  ? — don't  let  me  keep  you  standing. 
Now,  pray  proceed  ?" 

"  Well,  then ;  yesterday  I  was  doing  duty  in 
a  village  more  than  twenty  miles  hence,  and  I 
loitered  in  the  village  to  take  an  early  dinner ; 
and,  afterwards,  while  my  horse  was  feeding,  I 
strolled  down  the  green." 
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«  Well— well?" 

"  And  I  saw  a  gentleman  muffled  carefully 
up.  with  his  hat  over  his  face,  at  the  door  of  a 
cottage,  with  a  little  child  in  his  arms,  and  he 
kissed  it  more  fondly  than,  be  we  ever  so  good, 
we  generally  kiss  other  people's  children ;  and 
then  he  gave  it  to  a  peasant  woman  standing 
near  him,  and  mounted  his  horse,  which  was 
tied  to  the  gate,  and  trotted  past  me :  and  who 
do  you  think  this  was  ?" 

"  Patience  me— I  can't  guess  !" 

"  Why,  our  saintly  banker.  I  bowed  to  him, 
and  I  assure  you  he  turned  as  red,  ma'am,  as 
your  waistband.'' 

"  My !" 

"  I  just  turned  into  the  cottage  when  he  was 
out  of  sight,  for  I  was  thirsty,  and  asked  for  a 
glass  of  water,  and  I  saw  the  child.  I  declare, 
I  would  not  be  uncharitable,  but  I  thought  it 
monstrous  like — you  know  who  !" 

"  Gracious  !  you  don't  say — " 

"  I  asked  the  woman  *  if  it  was  her's,'  and 
she  said  '  No,'  but  was  very  short." 
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"  Deary  me,  I  must  find  this  out !— What  is 
the  name  of  the  village  ?" 

«  Covedale." 

"  Oh,  I  know— I  know." 

"  Not  a  word  of  this ;  I  dare  say  there's  no- 
thing in  it.  But  I  am  not  much  in  favour  of 
your  new  lights." 

"  Nor  I  neither.  What  better  than  the  good 
old  Church  of  England?" 

"  Madam,  your  sentiments  do  you  honour ; 
you'll  be  sure  not  to  say  anything  of  our  little 
mystery?" 

"  Not  a  syllable." 

Two  days  after  this,  three  old  maids  made  an 
excursion  to  the  village  of  Covedale,  and  lo  ! 
the  cottage  in  question  was  shut  up— the  woman 
and  the  child  were  gone.  The  people  in  the  village 
knew  nothing  about  them — had  seen  nothing 
particular  in  the  woman  or  child — had  always 
supposed  them  mother  and  daughter ;  and  the 
gentleman  identified  by  the  clerical  inquisitor 
with  the  banker,  had  never  but  once  been  ob- 
served in  the  place. 
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"  The  vile  old  parson,"  said  the  eldest  of  the 
old  maids,  "  to  take  away  so  good  a  man's  cha- 
racter ; and  the  fly  will  cost  one  pound  two, 

with  the  baiting !" 


66  A  summer's  evening 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  In  this  disposition  was  I,  when  looking  out  of  my 
window  one  day  to  take  the  air,  I  perceived  a  kind  of 
peasant  who  looked  at  me  very  attentively." 

Gil  Bias. 

A  Summer's  evening  in  a  retired  country  town 
has  something  melancholy  in  it.  You  have  the 
streets  of  a  metropolis  without  their  animated 
bustle — you  have  the  stillness  of  the  country, 
without  its  birds  and  flowers.  The  reader  will 
please  to  bring  before  him  a  quiet  street, 
in    the    quiet  country   town   of  C  *  *  *  *  *, 
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in  a  quiet  evening  in  quiet  June :  the  picture 
is  not  mirthful — two  young  dogs  are  play- 
ing in  the  street,  one  old  dog  is  watching  by  a 
newly  painted  door.  A  few  ladies  of  middle  age 
move  noiselessly  along  the  pavement,  returning 
home  to  tea:  they  wear  white  muslin  dresses, 
green  spencers  a  httle  faded,  straw  poke  bonnets, 
with  green  or  coffee-coloured  gauze  veils.  By 
twos  and  threes  they  have  disappeared  within 
the  thresholds  of  small  neat  houses,  with  Httle 
railings,  enclosing  little  green  plots.  Threshold, 
house,  railing,  and  plot,  each  as  like  to  the  other, 
as  are  those  small  commodities  called  "  nest  ta- 
bles," which,  "  even  as  a  broken  mirror  multi- 
plies," summon  to  the  bewildered  eye  countless 
iterations,  of  one  four-legged  individual.  Para- 
dise Place  was  a  set  of  nest  houses. 

A  cow  had  passed  through  the  street  with  a 
milkwoman  behind ;  two  young  and  gay  shop- 
men, "  looking  after  the  gals,"  had  reconnoitred 
the  street,  and  vanished  in  despair.  The  gloam- 
ing advanced — but  gently ;  and  though  a  star  or 
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two  was  up,  the  air  was  still  clear.    At  the  open 
window  of  one  of  the  tenements  in  this  street, 
sate  Alice  Darvil.    She  had  been  working,  (that 
pretty  excuse  to  women  for  thinking,)  and  as  the 
thoughts  grew  upon  her,  and  the  evening  waned, 
the  work  had  fallen  upon  her  knee,  and   the 
pretty  hands  drooped  mechanically  upon  her  lap. 
Her  profile  was  turned  towards  the  street ;  but 
without  moving  her  head  or  changing  her  atti- 
tude, her  eyes  glanced  from  time  to  time  to  her 
Uttle   girl,  who,  nestled   on  the  ground  beside 
her,  tired  with  play,   and  wondering,  perhaps, 
why  she  was  not  already  in  bed,  seemed  as  tran- 
quil as  the  young  mother  herself.     And  some- 
times Alice's  eyes  filled   with  tears — and   then 
she  sighed,  as  if  to  sigh  the  tears  away.     But, 
poor  Alice,  if  she  grieved,  hers  was  now  a  silent 
and  a  patient  grief ! 

The  street  was  deserted  of  all  other  passen- 
gers, when  a  man  passed  along  the  pavement  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way  to  that  on  which 
Alice's  house  was  located.     His  garb  was  rude 
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and  homely,  between  that  of  a  labourer  and  a 
farmer ;  but  still  there  was  an  affectation  of  taw- 
dry show  about  the  bright  scarlet  silk  handker- 
chief, tied  in  a  sailor  or  smuggler  fashion  round 
the  sinewy  throat — the  hat  was  set  jauntily  on 
one  side,  and,  dangling  many  an  inch  from  the 
gaily  striped  waistcoat,  glittered  a  watch-chain 
and  seals,  which  appeared  suspiciously  out  of 
character  with  the  rest  of  the  attire.  The  passen- 
ger was  covered  with  dust — and  as  the  street 
was  in  a  suburb  communicating  with  the  high 
road,  and  formed  one  of  the  entrances  into  the 
town,  he  had  probably,  after  a  long  day's  jour- 
ney, reached  his  evening's  destination.  The  looks 
of  this  stranger  were  anxious,  restless,  and  per- 
turbed. In  his  gait  and  swagger  there  was  the 
recklessness  of  the  professional  blackguard ;  but 
in  his  vigilant,  prying,  suspicious  eyes,  there 
was  a  hang-dog  expression  of  apprehension  and 
fear.  He  was  a  man  upon  whom  vice  seemed 
to  have  set  her  significant  brand — and  who  saw 
a  purse  with  one  eye  and  a  gibbet  with  the  other. 
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Alice  did  not  note  the  stranger,  until  she  her- 
self had  attracted  and  centred  all  his  attentions. 
He  halted  abruptly  as  he  caught  a  view  of  her 
face — shaded  his  eyes  with  his  hand  as  if  to 
gaze  more  intently_and  at  length  burst  into  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  and  pleasure.  At  that 
instant  Alice  turned,  and  her  gaze  met  that  of 
the  stranger.  The  fascination  of  the  basilisk  can 
scarcely  more  stun  and  paralyze  its  victim  than 
the  look  of  this  stranger  charmed,  with  the  ap- 
palling glamoury  of  horror,  the  eye  and  soul  of 
Alice  Darvil.  Her  face  become  suddenly  locked 
and  rigid,  her  lips  as  white  as  marble,  her  eyes 
almost  started  from  their  sockets — she  pressed 
her  hands  convulsively  together,  and  shudder- 
ed— but  still  she  did  not  move.  The  man  nodded 
and  grinned,  and  then,  deliberately  crossing  the 
street,  gained  the  door,  and  knocked  loudly. 
Still  Alice  did  not  stir — her  senses  seemed  to 
have  forsaken  her — presently  the  stranger' s  loud 
rough  voice  was  heard  below,  in  answer  to  the 
accents  of    the  solitary   woman  servant,  whom 
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Alice  kept  in  her  employ;  and  his  strong 
heavy  tread  made  the  slight  staircase  creak  and 
tremble.  Then  Alice  rose  as  by  an  instinct, 
caught  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  stood  erect 
and  motionless,  facing  the  door.  It  opened — and 
the  FATHER  and  daughter  were  once  more  face 
to  face  within  the  same  walls. 

"  Well,  Ally,  how  are  you,  my  blowen?__glad  to 
see  your  old  dad  again,  I'll  be  sworn.  No  cere- 
mony, sit  down.  Ha,  ha !  snug  here —  very 
snug — we  shall  live  together  charmingly.  Trade 
on  your  own  account — eh  !  sly  ; — well,  can't  de* 
sert  your  poor  old  father.  Let's  have  something 
to  eat  and  drink." 

So  saying,  Darvil  threw  himself  at  length  upon 
the  neat,  prim,  little  chintz  sofa,  with  the  air  of 
a  man  resolved  to  make  himself  perfectly  at 
home. 

Alice  gazed  and  trembled  violently,  but  still 
said  nothing — the  power  of  voice  had  indeed  left 
her. 

"  Come,  why  don't  you  stir  your   stumps  ?    I 
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suppose  I  must  wait  on  myself — fine  manners  ! 
— But  ho,  ho— a  bell,  by  gosh — mighty  grand — 
never  mind  —  I  am  used  to  call  for  my  own 
wants." 

A  hearty  tug  at  the  frail  bell-rope  sent  a  shrill 
alarum    half-way   through  the   long   lath-and- 
plaster    row  of    Paradise    Place,   and   left   the 
instrument    of    the    sound    in  the  hand  of    its 
creator. 

Up  came  the  maid-servant,  a  formal  old  wo- 
man, most  respectable. 

"  Harkye,  old  girl !"  said  Darvil,  "  bring  up 
the  best  you  have  to  eat — not  particular — 
let  there  be  plenty.  And  I  say  —  a  bottle  of 
brandy.  Come,  don't  stand  there  staring  like  a 
stuck  pig.  Budge.  Hell  and  furies,  don't  you 
hear  me?" 

The  servant  retreated,  as  if  a  pistol  had  been 
put  to  her  head,  and  Darvil,  laughing  loud,  threw 
himself  again  upon  the  sofa,  Alice  looked  at 
him,  and,  still  without  saying  a  word,  glided  from 
the  room — her  child  in  her  arms.     She  hurried 
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down  Stairs,  and  in  the  hall  met  her  sen-ant. 
The  latter,  who  was  much  attached  to  her  mis- 
tress, was  alarmed  to  see  her  about  to  leave 
the  house. 

"  Why,  marm,  where  be  you  going?  Dear 
heart,  you  have  no  bonnet  on.  What  is  the 
matter  ?     Who  is  this  ?" 

"  O  God  !  O  God  !"  cried  Alice,  in  agony ; 
«  what  shall  I  do?— where  shall  I  fly?"  The 
door  above  opened.  Alice  heard,  started,  and 
the  next  moment  was  in  the  street.  She  ran  on 
breathlessly,  and  like  one  insane.  Her  mind 
was  indeed,  for  the  time,  gone,  and  had  a  river 
flowed  before  her  way,  she  would  have  plunged 
into  an  escape  from  a  world  that  seemed  too 
narrow  to  hold  a  father  and  his  child. 

But  just  as  she  turned  the  comer  of  a  street 
that  led  into  the  more  pubUc  thoroughfares,  she 
felt  her  arm  grasped,  and  a  voice  called  out  her 
name  in  surprised  and  startled  accents. 

"  Heavens,  Mrs.  Butler !  Alice  !  What  do  I 
see  ?     What  is  the  matter  ?' 

VOL.  II.  E 
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"  Oh,  sir,  save  me  ! — you  are  a  good  man — 
a  great  man— save  me — he  is  returned  !" 

«  He  !  who  ?—  Mr.  Butler?"  said  the  banker, 
(for  that  gentleman  it  was,)  in  a  changed  and 
trembling  voice. 

"  No,  no — ah,  not  he  ! — I  did  not  say  he — I 
said  my  father  —  my,  my — ah — look  behind — 
look  behind — is  he  coming  ?" 

"  Calm  yourself,  my  dear  young  friend — no 
one  is  near.  I  will  go  and  reason  with  your 
father.  No  one  shall  harm  you — I  will  protect 
you.  Go  back,  go  back,  I  will  follow — we  must  not 
be  seen  together.""  And  the  tall  banker  seemed 
trying  to  shrink  into  a  nutshell. 

«'  No,  no,"  said  Alice,  growing  yet  paler,  "  I 
cannot  go  back/* 

"  Well,  then,  just  follow  me  to  the  door — your 
servant  shall  get  you  your  bonnet,  and  accom- 
pany you  to  my  house,  where  you  can  wait  till  I 
return.  Meanwhile  I  will  see  your  father,  and 
rid  you,  I  trust,  of  his  presence." 

The  banker,  who  spoke  in  a  very  hurried  and 
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even  impatient  voice,  waited  for  no  reply,  but 
took  his  way  to  Alice's  house.  Alice  herself  did 
not  follow,  but  remained  in  the  very  place  where 
she  was  left,  till  joined  by  her  servant,  who  then 
conducted  her  to  the  rich  man's  residence , . .  But 
Alice's  mind  was  touched,  and  her  thoughts  wan- 
dered alarmingly. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  Miramont.—T>o  they  chafe  roundly  ? 

''  Andrew.— As  they" were  rubbed  with  soap,  sir. 
And  now  they  swear  aloud,  now  calm  again 
Like  a  ring  of  bells,  whose  sound  the  whid  still  utters. 
And  then  they  sit  in  council  what  to  do. 
And  then  they  jar  again  what  shall  be  done  ?" 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Oh  !  what  a  picture  of  human  nature  it  was  when 
the  banker  and  the  vagabond  sate  together  in 
that  Utile  drawing-room,  facing  each  other, — one 
in  the  arm-chair,  one  on  the  sofa !  Darvil  was 
still  employed  on  some  cold  meat,  and  was  mak- 
ing wry  faces  at  the  very  indiiFerent  brandy  which 
he  had  frightened  the  formal  old  servant  into  buy- 
ing at  the  nearest  public-house  ;  and  opposite  sate 
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the  respectable,  highly  respectable,  man  of  forms 
and  ceremonies,  of  decencies  and  quackeries, 
gazing  gravely  upon  this  low  dare-devil  ruffian : 
— the  well-to-do  hypocrite — the  penniless  villain  : 
— the  man  who  had  everything  to  lose — the  man 
who  had  nothing  in  the  wide  world  but  his  own 
mischievous  rascally  life,  a  gold  watch,  chain, 
and  seals,  which  he  had  stolen  the  day  before, 
and  thirteen  shillings  and  threepence  halfpenny 
in  his  left  breeches-pocket ! 

The  man  of  w ealth  was  by  no  means  well-ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  the  beast  before 
him.  He  had  heard  from  Mrs.  Leslie  (as  we 
remember)  the  outline  of  Alice's  history,  and 
ascertained  that  their  joint  protege's  father  was 
a  great  blackguard ;  but  he  expected  to  find  Mr, 
Darvil  a  mere  dull,  brutish  villain,  a  peasant- 
ruffian— a  blunt  serf,  without  brains,  or  their  sub- 
stitute, effrontery.  But  Luke  Darvil  was  a 
clever,  half-educated  fellow :  he  did  not  sin  from 
ignorance,  but  had  wit  enough  to  have  bad  prin- 
ciples, and  he  was  as  impudent  as  if  he  had  lived 
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all  his  life  in  the  best  society.  He  was  not  fright- 
ened at  the  banker's  drab  breeches  and  imposing 
air — not  he  !  The  Duke  of  Wellington  would  not 
have  frightened  Luke  Darvil,  unless  his  grace 
had  had  the  constables  for  his  aides-de-camp. 

The  banker,  to  use  a  homely  phrase,  was  '  taken 
aback.' 

"  Look  you  here,  mister  what's  your  name  ?" 
said  Darvil,  swallowing  a  glass  of  the  raw  alcohol 
as  if  it  had  been  water — "  look  you  now — you 
can't  humbug  me.  What  the  devil  do  you  care 
about  my  daughter's  respectabiUty  or  comfort,  or 
anything  else — grave  old  dog  as  you  are  ! — it  is 
my  daughter  herself  you  are  hcking  your  brown 
old  chaps  at !— and  'faith,  my  Alley  is  a  very  pretty 
girl — very — but  queer  as  moonshine.  You'll 
drive  a  much  better  bargain  with  me  than  with 
her." 

The  banker  coloured  scarlet — he  bit  his  lips, 
and  measured  his  companion  from  head  to  foot, 
while  the  latter  lolled  on  the  sofa,  as  if  he  were  me- 
ditating the  possibility  of  kicking  him  down  stairs. 
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But  Luke  Darvil  would  have  thrashed  the  ban- 
ker, and  all  his  clerks  into  the  bargain.  His 
frame  was  like  a  trunk  of  thews  and  muscles, 
packed  up  by  that  careful  dame,  Nature,  as  tightly 
as  possible ;  and  a  prize-fighter  would  have 
thought  twice  before  he  had  entered  the  ring  with 
so  awkward  a  customer.  The  banker  was  a  man 
prudent  to  a  fault,  and  he  pushed  his  chair  six 
inches  back,  as  he  concluded  his  survey. 

"  Sir,"  then  said  he,  very  quietly,  "  do  not  let 
us  misunderstand  each  other.  Your  daughter  is 
safe  from  your  control — if  you  molest  her,  the 
law  will  protect " 

"  She  is  not  of  age,"  said  Darvil.  "  Your 
health,  old  boy." 

"  Whether  she  is  of  age  or  not,"  returned  the 
banker,  unheeding  the  courtesy  conveyed  in  the 
last  sentence,  ''  I  do  not  care  three  straws — 1 
know  enough  of  the  law  to  know,  that  if  she  have 
rich  friends  in  this  town,  and  you  have  none,  she 
will  be  protected,  and  you  will  go  to  the  tread- 
mill." 
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"  That  is  spoken  like  a  sensible  man,"  said 
Darvil,  for  the  first  time  with  a  show  of  respect 
in  his  manner ;  "  you  now  take  a  practical  view 
of  matters,  as  we  used  to  say  at  the  spouting- 
club." 

"  If  I  were  in  your  situation,  Mr.  Darvil,  I 
tell  you  what  I  would  do.  I  would  leave  my 
daughter  and  this  town  to-morrow  morning,  and 
I  would  promise  never  to  return,  and  never  to 
molest  her,  on  condition  she  allowed  me  a  certain 
sum  from  her  earnings,  paid  quarterly." 

"  And  if  I  preferred  living  with  her?" 

"  In  that  case,  I,  as  a  magistrate  of  this  town, 
would  have  you  sent  away  as  a  vagrant,  or  appre- 
hended." 

«  Ha  ! " 

"  Apprehended  on  suspicion  of  stealing  that 
gold  chain  and  seals  which  you  wear  so  ostenta- 
tiously." 

"  By  goles,  but  you're  a  clever  fellow,"  said 
Darvil,  involuntarily ;  "  you  know  human  natur." 

The  banker  smiled :  strange  to  say,  he  was 
pleased  with  the  compliment. 
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"  But,"  resumed  Darvil,  helping  himself  to 
another  slice  of  beef,  "  you  are  in  the  wrong 
box — planted  in  Queer  street,  as  we  say  in  Lon- 
don ;  for  if  you  care  a  d n  about  my  daugh- 
ter's respectability  you  will  never  muzzle  her 
father  on  suspicion  of  theft —  and  so  there's  tit 
for  tat,  my  old  gentleman  !" 

"  I  shall  deny  that  you  are  her  father,  Mr. 
Darvil ;  and  I  think  you  will  find  it  hard  to 
prove  the  fact  in  any  town  where  I  am  a  magis- 
trate." 

"  By  goles,  what  a  good  prig  you  would  have 
made !  you  are  as  sharp  as  a  gimlet.  Surely 
you  were  brought  up  at  the  Old  Bailey  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Darvil,  be  ruled.  You  seem  a  man  not 
deaf  to  reason,  and  I  ask  you  whether,  in  any 
town  in  this  country,  a  poor  man  in  suspicious 
circumstances  can  do  anything  against  a  rich 
man,  whose  character  is  established  ?  Perhaps 
you  are  right  in  the  main ;  I  have  nothing  to  do 
with  that.  But  I  tell  you  that  you  shall  quit 
this  house  in  half  an  hour — that  you  shall  never 

E  5 
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enter  it  again  but  at  your  peril ;  and  if  you  do — 
within  ten  minutes  from  that  time  you  shall  be 
in  the  town  jail.  It  is  no  longer  a  contest  be- 
tween you  and  your  defenceless  daughter ;  it  is 
a  contest  between " 

"A  tramper  in  fustian  and  a  gemman  as 
drives  a  coach,'*  interrupted  Darvil,  laughing 
bitterly,  yet  heartily ;  "  good,  good  !  " 

The  banker  rose.  "  I  think  you  have  made  a 
very  clever  definition,"  said  he.  "  "  Half  an  hour 
— you  recollect — good  evening." 

"  Stay,"  said  Darvil;  "  you  are  the  first  man 
I  have  seen  for  many  a  year  that  I  can  take  a  fancy 
to.  Sit  down ;  sit  down,  I  say,  and  talk  a  bit, 
and  we  shall  come  to  terms  soon,  I  dare  say : 
— that's  right.  Lord  !  how  I  should  like  to  have 
you  on  the  road-side  instead  of  within  these  four 
gimcrack  walls.  Ha,  ha  !  The  argufying  would 
be  all  in  my  favour  then." 

The  banker  was  not  a  brave  man,  and  his 
colour  changed  slightly  at  the  intimation  of  this 
obliging  wish.  Darvil  eyed  him  grimly  and 
chucklingly. 
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The  rich  man  resumed :  "  That  may  or  may 
not  be,  Mr.  Darvil,  according  as  I  might  happen 
or  not  to  have  pistols  about  me.  But,  to  the 
point.  Quit  this  house  without  further  debate, 
without  noise,  without  mentioning  to  any  one 

else  your  claim  upon  its  owner " 

«  Well,  and  the  return  ?  " 
"  Ten  guineas  now,  and  the  same  sum  quar- 
terly, as  long  as  the  young  lady  lives  in  this  town, 
and  you  never  persecute  her  by  word  or  letter." 
"  That  is  forty  guineas  a  year.     I  can't  live 
upon  it" 

"  You  will  cost  less  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, Mr.  Darvil," 

"  Come,  make  it  a  hundred :  Alley  is  cheap 
at  that.'' 

«  Not  a  farthing  more,"  said  the  banker,  but- 
toning up  his  breeches-pockets  with  a  determined 
air, 

"  Well,  out  with  the  shiners." 
"  Do  you  promise  or  not  ?  " 
"  I  promise." 
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"  There  are  your  ten  guineas.  If  in  half  an 
hour  you  are  not  gone — why  then '* 

"Then?'* 

"  Why  then  you  have  robbed  me  of  ten  gui- 
neas, and  must  take  the  usual  consequences  of 
robbery." 

Darvil  started  to  his  feet — his  eyes  glared — he 
grasped  the  carving-knife  before  him. 

"  You  are  a  bold  fellow,"  said  the  banker 
quietly ;  "  but  it  won't  do.     It  is  not  worth  your 
while  to  murder  me  ;  and  I  am  a  man  sure  to  be 
missed." 

Darvil  sank  down,  sullen  and  foiled.  The  re- 
spectable man  was  more  than  a  match  for  the 
villain. 

"  Had  you  been  as  poor  as  I, — God  !  what  a 
rogue  you  would  have  been  ! " 

"  I  think  not,"  said  the  banker ;  "  I  believe 
roguery  to  be  a  very  bad  policy.  Perhaps  once 
I  was  almost  as  poor  as  you  are,  but  I  never 
turned  rogue." 

*'  You  never  were  in  my  circumstances,"  re- 
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turned  Darvil,  gloomily.  "  I  was  a  gentleman's 
son.  Come,  you  shall  hear  my  story.  My  father 
was  well-born,  but  married  a  maid-servant  when 
he  was  at  college  ;  his  family  disowned  him,  and 
left  him  to  starve.  He  died  in  the  struggle 
against  a  poverty  he  was  not  brought  up  to,  and 
my  dam  went  into  service  again  ;  became  house- 
keeper to  an  old  bachelor — sent  me  to  school 
— but  mother  had  a  family  by  the  old  bachelor, 
and  I  was  taken  from  school  and  put  to 
trade.  All  hated  me — for  I  was  ugly  !  damn 
them  !  Mother  cut  me— wanted  money — robbed 
the  old  bachelor  — was  sent  to  jail,  and  learnt 
a  lesson  or  two  how  to  rob  better  in  future. 
Mother  died, — was  adrift  on  the  world.  The 
world  was  my  foe — could  not  make  it  up  with 
the  world,  so  we  went  to  war; — you  under- 
stand, old  boy !  Married  a  poor  woman  and 
pretty; — wife  made  me  jealous— had  learned  to 
suspect  every  one.  Alice  born — did  not  beUeve 
her  mine  :  not  like  me— perhaps  a  gentleman's 
child.     I  hate — I  loathe  gentlemen.     Got  drunk 
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one  night — kicked  my  wife  in  the  stomach  three 
weeks  after  her  confinement.  Wife  died — tried 
for  my  life — got  off.  Went  to  another  county — 
having  had  good  education,  and  being  sharp 
eno',  got  work  as  a  mechanic.  Hated  work  just 
as  I  hated  gentlemen  —  for  was  I  not  by 
blood  a  gentleman?  There  was  the  curse. 
Alice   grew   up ;    never  looked  on  her   as  my 

flesh  and  blood.      Her  mother  was   a  w ! 

why  should  not  she  be  one  ?  There,  that's 
enough.  Plenty  of  excuse,  I  think,  for  all 
I  have  ever  done.  Curse  the  world — curse 
the  rich  —  curse  the  handsome  —  curse — curse 
all!" 

"  You  have  been  a  very  foolish  man,"  said  the 
banker,  "  and  seem  to  me  to  have  had  very 
good  cards,  if  you  had  known  how  to  play  them. 
However,  that  is  your  look-out.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  repent ; — age  is  creeping  on  you. — 
Man,  there  is  another  world  !" 

The  banker  said  the  last  words  with  a  tone  of 
solemn  and  even  dignified  adjuration. 
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"  You  think  so — do  you?"  said  Darvil,  star- 
ing at  him. 

"  From  my  soul  I  do." 

"  Then  you  are  not  the  sensible  man  I  took 
you  for,"  replied  Darvil,  drily ;  "  and  I  should 
like  to  talk  to  you  on  that  subject." 

But  our  Dives,  ho-wever  sincere  a  believer, 
was  by  no  means  one 

"At  whose  control 

Despair  and  anguish  fled  the  struggling  soul." 

He  had  words  of  comfort  for  the  pious,  but  he 
had  none  for  the  sceptic — he  could  soothe,  but  he 
could  not  convert.  It  was  not  in  his  way ; 
besides,  he  saw  no  credit  in  making  a  con- 
vert of  Luke  Darvil.  Accordingly,  he  again  rose 
with  some  quickness,  and  said, 

"  No,  sir ;  that  is  useless,  1  fear,  and  I  have 
no  time  to  spare ;  and  so  once  more,  good  night 
to  you." 

"  But  you  have  not  arranged  where  my  allow- 
ance is  to  be  sent." 
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"  Ah !  true ;  I  will  guarantee  it.  You  will 
find  my  name  sufficient  security." 

"  At  least  it  is  the  best  I  can  get,"  returned 
Darvil,  carelessly,  "  and  after  all,  it  is  not  a  bad 
chance  day's  work.  But  Tm  sure  I  can't  say 
where  the  money  shall  be  sent.  I  don't  know  a 
man  who  would  not  grab  it." 

"  Very  well,  then — the  best  thing  (I  speak 
as  a  man  of  business)  will  be  to  draw  on 
me  for  ten  guineas,  quarterly.  Wherever  you 
are  staying,  any  banker  can  effect  this  for  you. 
But  mind,  if  ever  you  overdraw,  the  account 
stops." 

"  I  understand,"  said  Darvil ;  "  and  when  I 
have  finished  the  bottle  I  shall  be  off." 

"  You  had  better,"  replied  the  banker,  as  he 
opened  the  door. 

The  rich  man  returned  home  hurriedly.  "  So 
Alice,  after  all,  has  some  gentle  blood  in  her 
veins,"  thought  he.  "  But  that  father,— no  !  it 
will  never  do.  I  wish  he  were  hanged,  and  nobody 
the  wiser.     I  should  very  much  like  to  arrange 
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the  matter  without  marrying ;  but  then — scandal 
— scandal — scandal.  After  all,  I  had  better  give 
up  all  thoughts  of  her.  She  is  monstrous  hand- 
some, and  so — humph — I  shall  never  grow  an  old 
man." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

''  Began  to  bend  down  his  admiring  eyes 
On  all  her  touching  looks  and  qualities. 
Turning  their  shapely  sweetness  every  way 
'Till  'twas  his  food  and  habit  day  by  day." 

Leigh  Hunt. 

There  must  have  been  a  secret  something  about 
Alice  Darvil  singularly  captivating,  that  (associ- 
ated as  she  was  with  images  of  the  most  sordid 
and  the  vilest  crime)  left  her  still  pure  and  lovely 
alike  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  as  fastidious  as  Ernest 
Maltravers,  and  of  a  man  as  influenced  by  all  the 
thouorhts   and   theories   of    the   world,    as   the 
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shrewd  banker  of  C*****.  Amidst  things  foul 
and  hateful,  had  sprung  up  this  beautiful  flower, 
as  if  to  preserve  the  inherent  heavenliness  and 
grace  of  human  nature,  and  proclaim  the  handi- 
work of  God,  in  scenes  where  human  nature  had 
been  most  debased  by  the  abuses  of  social  art  ; 
and  where  the  light  of  God  himself  was  most 
darkened  and  obscured.  That  such  contrasts, 
though  rarely  and  as  by  chance,  are  found,  every 
one  who  has  carefully  examined  the  wastes  and 
deserts  of  life  must  own.  I  have  drawn  AHce 
Darvil  scrupulously  from  life— and  I  can  declare 
that  I  have  not  exaggerated  hue  or  lineament  in 
the  portrait.  I  do  not  suppose,  with  our  good 
banker,  that  she  owed  anything,  unless  it 
might  be  a  greater  delicacy  of  form  and  feature 
— to  whatever  mixture  of  gentle  blood  was 
in  her  veins.  But  somehow  or  other,  in  her 
original  conformation  there  was  the  happy  bias 
of  the  plants  towards  the  Pure  and  the  Bright. 
For,  despite  Helvetius,  a  common  experience 
teaches  us  that  though  education  and  circum- 
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stances  may  mould  the  mass — Nature  herself 
sometimes  forms  the  individual,  and  throws  into 
the  clay,  or  its  spirit,  so  much  of  beauty  or  defor- 
mity— that  nothing  can  utterly  subdue  the  ori- 
ginal elements  of  character.  From  sweets  one 
draws  poison — from  poisons  another  extracts  but 
sweets.  But  I,  often  deeply  pondering  over  the 
psychological  history  of  Alice  Darvil,  think  that 
one  principal  cause  why  she  escaped  the  early 
contaminations  around  her,  was  in  the  slow  and 
protracted  developement  of  her  intellectual  facul- 
ties. Whether  or  not  the  brutal  violence  of  her 
father  had  in  childhood  acted  through  the  nerves 
upon  the  brain,  certain  it  is,  that  until  she  knew 
Maltravers — until  she  loved— till  she  was  cherish- 
ed— her  mind  had  seemed  torpid  and  locked  up. 
True,  Darvil  had  taught  her  nothing ;  nor 
permitted  her  to  be  taught  anything;  but  that 
mere  ignorance  would  have  been  no  preservation 
to  a  quick  observant  mind.  It  was  the  blunt- 
ness  of  the  senses  themselves  that  operated  hke 
an  armour  between  her  mind  and  the  vile  things 
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around  her.  ...  It  was  the  rough  dull  cover- 
ing of  the  chrysalis,  framed  to  bear  rude  contact 
and  biting  weather,  that  the  butterfly  might  break 
forth,  winged  and  glorious,  in  due  season.  Had 
Alice  been  a  quick  child,  Ahce  would  have  pro- 
bably grown  up  a  depraved  and  dissolute  woman  ; 
but  she  comprehended,  she  understood  little  or 
nothing,  till  she  found  an  inspirer  in  that  affec- 
tion which  inspires  both  beast  and  man — which 
makes  the  dog  (in  his  natural  state  one  of  the 
meanest  of  the  savage  race)  a  companion,  a 
guardian,  a  protector, — and  raises  Instinct  half- 
way to  the  height  of  Reason. 

The  banker  had  a  strong  regard  for  Alice; 
and  when  he  reached  home,  he  heard  with  great 
pain  that  she  was  in  a  high  state  of  fever.  She 
remained  beneath  his  roof  that  night,  and  the 
elderly  gentlewoman,  his  relation  and  gouver- 
nante,  attended  her.  The  banker  slept  but  little 
— and  the  next  morning  his  countenance  was  un- 
usually pale. 

Towards   daybreak  Alice    had  fallen   into  a 
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sound  and  refreshing  sleep  ;  and  when,  on  wak- 
ing, she  found,  by  a  note  from  her  host,  that  her 
father  had  left  her  house,  and  she  might  return 
in  safety,  and  without  fear,  a  violent  flood  of 
tears,  followed  by  long  and  grateful  prayer,  con- 
tributed to  the  restoration  of  her  mind  and  nerves. 
Imperfect  as  this  young  woman's  notions  of 
abstract  right  and  wrong  still  were,  she  was 
yet  sensible  to  the  claims  of  a  father  (no 
matter  how  criminal)  upon  his  child :  for 
feelings  with  her  were  so  good  and  true  that 
they  supplied  in  a  great  measure  the  place  of 
principles.  She  knew  that  she  could  not  have 
lived  under  the  same  roof  with  her  dreadful  pa- 
rent; but  she  still  felt  an  uneasy  remorse  at 
thinking  he  had  been  driven  from  that  roof  in 
destitution  and  want.  She  hastened  to  dress 
herself  and  seek  an  audience  with  her  protector ; 
and  the  latter  found  with  admiration  and  plea- 
sure that  he  had  anticipated  her  own  instantane- 
ous and  involuntary  design  in  the  settlement 
made  upon  Darvil.     He  then  communicated  to 
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Alice  the  compact  he  had  already  made  with  her 
father,  and  she  wept  and  kissed  his  hand  when 
she  heard,  and  secretly  resolved  that  she  would 
work  hard,  to  be  enabled  to  increase  the  sum 
allowed.  Oh,  if  her  labours  could  serve  to  re- 
trieve a  parent  from  the  necessity  of  darker  re- 
sources for  support !  Alas !  when  crime  has  become 
a  custom  it  is  like  gaming  or  drinking — the  ex- 
citement is  wanting ;  and  had  Luke  Darvil  been 
suddenly  made  inheritor  of  the  wealth  of  a  Roths- 
child, he  would  either  still  have  been  a  villain 
in  one  way  or  the  other ;  or  ennui  would  have 
wakened  conscience,  and  he  would  have  died  of 
the  change  of  habit. 

Our  banker  always  seemed  more  struck  by 
Alice's  moral  feelings  than  even  by  her  physical 
beauty.  Her  love  for  her  child,  for  instance,  im- 
pressed him  powerfully,  and  he  always  gazed 
upon  her  with  softer  eyes  when  he  saw  her  caress- 
ing or  nursing  the  little  fatherless  creature,  whose 
health  was  now  dehcate  and  precarious.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  was  absolutely  in  love 
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with  Alice ;  the  phrase  is  too  strong,  perhaps,  to 
be  applied  to  a  man  past  fifty,  who  had  gone 
through  emotions  and  trials  enough  to  wear  away 
freshness  from  his  heart.  His  feelings  altoge- 
ther for  Alice,  the  designs  he  entertained  to- 
wards her,  were  of  a  very  complicated  nature; 
and  it  will  be  long,  perhaps,  before  the  reader 
can  thoroughly  comprehend  them.  He  con- 
ducted Alice  home  that  day ;  but  he  said 
little  by  the  way,  perhaps  because  his  female  re- 
lation, for  appearance  sake,  accompanied  them 
also.  He,  however,  briefly  cautioned  Alice 
on  no  account  to  communicate  to  any  one  that 
it  was  her  father  who  had  been  her  visiter; 
and  she  still  shuddered  too  much  at  the  re- 
miniscence to  appear  likely  to  converse  on  it. 
The  banker  also  judged  it  advisable  to  be  so 
far  confidential  with  Alice's  servant  as  to  take  her 
aside,  and  tell  her  that  the  inauspicious  stranger 
of  the  previous  evening  had  been  a  very  distant  re- 
lation of  Mrs.  Butler,  who  from  a  habit  of  drunk- 
enness, had  fallen  into  evil  and  disorderly  courses. 
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The  banker  added,  with  a  sanctified  air,  that  he 
trusted,  by  a  little  serious  conversation,  he  had 
led  the  poor  man  to  better  notions,  and  that  he 
had  gone  home  with  an  altered  mind  to  his  fa- 
mily. "  But,  my  good  Hannah,"  he  concluded, 
"  you  know  you  are  a  superior  person,  and 
above  the  vulgar  sin  of  indiscriminate  gossip — 
therefore  mention  what  has  occurred  to  no  one ; 
it  can  do  no  good  to  Mrs.  Butler — it  may  hurt 
the  man  himself,  who  is  well  to  do— better  off 
than  he  seems ;  and  who,  I  hope,  with  grace, 
may  be  a  sincere  penitent,  and  it  will  also — but 
that  is  nothing — very  seriously  displease  me.  By- 
the-by,  Hannah,  I  shall  be  able  to  get  your 
grandson  into  the  free-school." 

The  banker  was  shrewd  enough  to  perceive 
that  he  had  carried  his  point ;  and  he  was  walk- 
ing home,  satisfied,  on  the  whole,  with  the  way 
matters  had  been  arranged,  when  he  was  met 
by  a  brother  magistrate. 

"  Ha ! "  said  the  latter,  "  and  how  are  you, 
my  good  sir  ?  Do  you  know  that  we  have  had  the 
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Bow  Street  officers  here,  in  search  of  a  notorious 
villain  who  has  broken  from  prison  ?  He  is  one 
of  the  most  determined  and  dexterous  burglars 
in  all  England,, and  the  runners  have  hunted  him 
into  our  town.  His  very  robberies  have  tracked 
him  by  the  way.  He  robbed  a  gentleman  the 
day  before  yesterday,  of  his  watch,  and  left  him 
for  dead  on  the  road — this  was  not  thirty  miles 
hence." 

"  Bless  me  !"  said  the  banker,  with  emotion, 
"  and  what  is  the  wretch's  name  ?" 

"  Why,  he  has  as  many  aliases  as  a  Spanish 
grandee — but  I  believe  the  last  name  he  has  as- 
sumed is  Peter  Watts." 

"  Oh  !"  said  our  friend,  relieved — "  well, 
have  the  runners  found  him  ?'' 

"  No,  but  they  are  on  his  scent ;  a  fellow 
answering  to  his  description  was  seen  by  the 
man  at  the  toll-bar,  at  daybreak,  this  morn- 
ing, on  the  road  to  F :  the  officers  are  after 

him." 

"  I  hope  he  may  meet  with  his  deserts— and 
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crime  is  never  unpunished  even  in  this  world 
My  best  compliments  to  your  lady : — and  how  is 
little  Jack  ?— Well !   glad  to  hear  it — good  day." 
"  Good  day,  my  dear  sir.  Worthy  man  that" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  But  who  is  this  ?  thought  he,  a  demon  vile. 
With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulgar  style  ; 
Hammond  they  call  him — they  can  give  the  name 

Of  man  to  devils  ; Why  am  I  so  tame  ? 

Why  crush  I  not  the  viper  ?  Fear  replied^ 
Watch  him  awhile,  and  let  his  strength  be  tried." 

Crabbe. 

The  next  morning,  after  breakfast,  the  banker 
took  his  horse — a  crop-eared,  fast-trotting  hack- 
ney— and  merely  leaving  word  that  he  was  going 
upon  business  into  the  country,  and  should  not 

return  to  dinner,  turned  his  back  on  the  spires  of 

Q  *  #  *  #  #. 

He  rode  slowly,  for  the  day  was  hot.  The  face 
of  the  country,  which  was  fair  and  smiling,  might 
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have  tempted  others  to  linger  by  the  waj^ ;  but 
our  hard  and  practical  man  of  the  world  was 
more  influenced  by  the  weather  than  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  scenery.  He  did  not  look  upon  Na- 
ture with  the  eye  of  imagination ;  perhaps  a  rail- 
road, had  it  then  and  there  existed,  would  have 
pleased  him  better  than  the  hanging  woods,  the 
shadowy  valleys,  and  the  changeful  river,  that 
from  time  to  time  beautified  the  landscape  on 
either  side  the  road.  But,  after  all,  there  is  a  vast 
deal  of  hypocrisy  in  the  affected  admiration  for 
Nature — and  I  don't  think  one  person  in  a  hun- 
dred cares  for  what  lies  by  the  side  of  a  road,  so 
long  as  the  road  itself  is  good,  hills  levelled, 
and  turnpikes  cheap. 

It  was  mid-noon,  and  many  miles  had  been 
passed,  when  the  banker  turned  down  a  green  lane 
and  quickened  his  pace.  At  the  end  of  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  he  arrived  at  a  little 
solitary  inn,  called  "  The  Angler," — put  up  his 
horse,  ordered  his  dinner  at  six  o'clock— begged 
to  borrow  a  basket  to  hold   his  fish— and  it  was 
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then  apparent,  that  a  longish  cane  he  had  carried 
with  him  was  capable  of  being  extended  into  a 
fishing-rod.  He  fitted  in  the  various  joints  with 
care,  as  if  to  be  sure  no  accident  had  happened 
to  the  implement  by  the  journey— pry ed  anxious- 
ly into  the  contents  of  a  black  case  of  lines 
and  flies — slung  the  basket  behind  his  back, 
and  while  his  horse  was  putting  down  its  nose 
and  whisking  about  its  tail,  in  the  course  of 
those  nameless  coquetries  that  horses  carry 
on  with  ostlers — our  worthy  brother  of  the  rod 
strode  rapidly  through  some  green  fields,  gain- 
ed the  river-side,  and  began  fishing  with  much 
semblance  of  earnest  interest  in  the  sport.  He 
had  caught  one  trout — seemingly  by  accident — 
for  the  astonished  fish  was  hooked  up  on  the  out- 
side of  its  jaw — probably  while  in  the  act,  not  of 
biting,  but  of  gazing  at  the  bait — when  he  grew 
discontented  with  the  spot  he  had  selected — and 
after  looking  round  as  if  to  convince  himself  that 
he  was  not  liable  to  be  disturbed  or  observed, 
(a  thought  hateful  to  the  fishing  fraternity,)  he 
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stole  quickly  along  the  margin,  and  finally  quit- 
ting the  river-side  altogether,  struck  into  a  path 
that,  after  a  sharp  walk  of  nearly  an  hour,  brought 
him  to  the  door  of  a  cottage.  He  knocked 
twice,  and  then  entered  of  his  own  accord — nor 
was  it  till  the  summer  sun  was  near  its  decline  that 
the  banker  regained  his  inn.  His  simple  dinner, 
which  they  had  delayed  in  wonder  at  the  protract- 
ed absence  of  the  angler,  and  the  fishes  he  was  to 
bring  back  to  be  fried,  was  soon  dispatched ; 
his  horse  was  ordered  to  the  door,  and  the  red 
clouds  in  the  west  already  betokened  the  lapse 
of  another  day,  as  he  spurred  from  the  spot  on 
the  fast-trotting  hackney,  fourteen  miles  an  hour. 

"  That  ere  gemman  has  a  nice  bit  of  blood," 
said  the  ostler,  scratching  his  ear. 

"  Oiy, — who  be  he?"  said  a  hanger  on  of  the 
stables. 

"  I  dooant  know.  He  has  been  here  twice 
afoar,  and  he  never  cautches  anything  to  sin- 
nify — he  be  mighty  fond  of  fishing  surely," 

Meanwhile,  away  sped  the  banker — milestone 
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on  milestone  glided  by — and  still,  scarce  turn- 
ing a  hair,  trotted  gallantly  out  the  good  hackney. 
But  the  evening  grew  darker,  and  it  began  to 
rain ;  a  drizzling,  persevering  rain,  that  wets  a 
man  through  ere  he  is  aware  of  it.  At  fifty,  a 
gentleman,  who  has  a  tender  regard  for  him- 
self, does  not  like  to  get  wet ;  and  the  rain  in- 
spired the  banker,  who  was  subject  to  rheumatism, 
with  the  resolution  to  take  a  short  cut  along  the 
fields.  There  were  one  or  two  low  hedges  by 
this  short  way,  but  the  banker  had  been  there  in 
the  spring,  and  knew  every  inch  of  the  ground. 
The  hackney  leaped  easily — and  the  rider  had  a 
tolerably  practised  seat— and  two  miles  saved 
might  just  prevent  the  menaced  rheumatism  : 
accordingly  our  friend  opened  a  white  gate,  and 
scoured  along  the  fields  without  any  misgiving 
as  to  the  prudence  of  his  choice.  He  arrived  at 
his  first  leap — there  was  the  hedge,  its  summit 
just  discernible  in  the  dim  light.  On  the  other 
side,  to  the  right,  was  a  haystack,  and  close  by 
this  haystack  seemed  the  most  eligible  place  for 
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clearing  the  obstacle.   Now  since  the  banker  had 
visited  this  plaxje— a  deep  ditch,  that  served  as  a 
drain,  had  been  dug  at  the  opposite  base  of  the 
hedge,  of    which   neither  horse  nor  man   was 
aware,  so  that  the  leap  was  far  more  perilous 
than  was  anticipated.     Unconscious  of  this  ad- 
ditional obstacle,    the  rider  set  off  in  a  canter. 
The  banker  was  high  in  air,  his  loins  bent  back, 
his  rein  slackened,  his  right  hand  raised  know- 
ingly— when  the  horse  took  fright  at  an  object 
couched   by    the    haystack — swerved,    plunged 
midway  into  the  ditch,  and  pitched  its  rider  two 
or  three  yards  over  its  head.     The  banker  re- 
covered himself  sooner  than  might  have   been 
expected — and  finding  himself,  though  bruised 
and  shaken,  still  whole  and  sound,  hastened  to 
his  horse.     But  the  poor  animal  had  not  fared 
so  well  as  its  master — and  its  off- shoulder  was 
either  put  out  or  dreadfully  sprained.     It  had 
scrambled  its  way  out  of  the  ditch,  and  there  it 
stood  disconsolate  by  the  hedge  as  lame  as  one  of 
the  trees  that,  at  irregular  intervals,  broke  the 
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symmetry  of  the  barrier.  On  ascertaining  the 
extent  of  his  misfortune,  the  banker  became 
seriously  uneasy :  the  rain  increased — he  was  se- 
veral miles  yet  from  home — he  was  in  the  midst 
of  houseless  fields,  with  another  leap  before  him — 
the  leap  he  had  just  passed  behind — and  no  other 
egress  that  he  knew  of  into  the  main  road.  While 
these  thoughts  passed  through  his  brain  he 
became  suddenly  aware  that  he  was  not  alone. 
The  dark  object  that  had  frightened  his  horse  ^ 
rose  slowly  from  the  snug  corner  it  had  occupied 
by  the  haystack,  and  a  gruif  voice  that  made  the 
banker  thrill  to  the  marrow  of  his  bones,  cried, 
"  Holloa  !  who  the  devil  are  you?" 

Lame  as  his  horse  was,  the  banker  instantly 
put  his  foot  into  the  stirrup;  but  before  he 
could  mount,  a  heavy  gripe  was  laid  on  his  shoul- 
der— and  turning  round  with  as  much  fierceness 
as  he  could  assume,  he  saw  what  the  tone  of 
the  voice  had  already  led  him  to  forebode— the 
ill-omened  and  cut-throat  features  of  Luke  Darvil. 

"  Ha,  ha,  my  old  annuitant,  my  clever  feeloso- 
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fer — jolly  old  boy— how  are  you? — give  us  a 
fist  WTio  would  have  thought  to  meet  you  on  a 
rainy  night,  by  a  lone  haystack,  with  a  deep 
ditch  on  one  side,  and  no  chimney-pot  within 
sight  ?  Why,  old  fellow,  I,  Luke  Darvil — I,  the 
vagabond — I,  whom  you  would  have  sent  to  the 
treadmill  for  being  poor  and  calling  on  my  own 
daughter — I  am  as  rich  as  you  are,  here—  and  as 
great,  and  as  strong,  and  as  powerful !" 

And  while  he  spoke,  Darvil,  who  was  really  an 
undersized  man,  seemed  to  swell  and  dilate,  till 
he  appeared  half  a  head  taller  than  the  shrinking 
banker,  who  was  five  feet  eleven  inches  without 
his  shoes. 

"  E — hem,"  said  the  rich  man,  clearing  his 
throat,  which  seemed  to  him  uncommonly  husky ; 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  I  insulted  your  poverty, 
my  dear  Mr.  Darvil— I  hope  not;  but  this  is 
hardly  a  time  for  talking — pray  let  me  mount 
and—" 

"  Not  a  time  for  talking  !"  interrupted  Darvil, 
angrily;  "it's  just  the  time,  to  my  mind:  let 
me  consider,— ay,  I  told  you  that  whenever  we 
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met  by  the  roadside,  it  would  be  my  turn  to  have 
the  best  of  the  argufying." 

"  I  dare  say — I  dare  say — my  good  fellow."" 

"  Fellow  not  me— I  won't  be  fellowed  now ; 
I  say  I  have  the  best  of  it  here — man  to  man — 
I  am  your  match." 

"  But  why  quarrel  with  me?"  said  the  banker, 
coaxingly ;  "  I  never  meant  you  harm,  and  I  am 
sure  you  cannot  mean  me  harm." 

"  No  !— and  why  ?  "  asked  Darvil,  coolly ; 
"  why  do  you  think  I  mean  you  no  harm  ?" 

"  Because  your  annuity  depends  on  me." 

"  Shrewdly  put— we'll  argufy  that  point.  My 
life  is  a  bad  one,  not  worth  more  than  a-y ear's 
purchase;  now,  suppose  you  have  more  than 
forty  pounds  about  you — it  may  be  better  worth 
my  while  to  draw  my  knife  across  your  gullet 
than  to  wait  for  the  quarter-day's  ten  pounds  a 
time.  You  see  it's  all  a  matter  of  calculation, 
my  dear  Mr.  What's-your-name  !" 

"  But,"  replied  the  banker,  and  his  teeth 
began  to  chatter,  "  I  have  not  forty  pounds 
about  me." 
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"  How  do  I  know  that  ? — You  say  so.  Well, 
in  the  town  yonder,  your  word  goes  for  more 
than  mine  ;  I  never  gainsaid  you  when  you  put 
that  to  me,  did  I  ?  But  here,  by  the  haystack, 
my  word  is  better  than  your's ;  and  if  I  say  you 
must  and  shall  have  forty  pounds  about  you — 
let's  see  whether  you  dare  contradict  me  !" 

"  Look  you,  Darvil,"  said  the  banker,  sum- 
moning up  all  his  energy  and  intellect,  for  his 
moral  power  began  now  to  back  his  physical 
cowardice,  and  he  spoke  calmh',  and  even 
bravely,  though  his  heart  throbbed  aloud  against 
his  breast,  and  you  might  have  knocked  him 
down  with  a  feather,  "  the  London  runners  are 
even  now  hot  after  you." 

«  Ha  !-~you  lie  !" 

"  Upon  my  honour  I  speak  the  truth;  I  heard 
the  news  last  evening.  They  tracked  you  to 
Q  #  #  *  #  #  —they  tracked  you  out  of  the  tow^n  : 
a  word  from  me  would  have  given  you  into  their 
hands.  I  said  nothing — you  are  safe— you  may 
yet'escape.  I  will  even  help  you  to  fly  the  coun- 
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try,  and  live  out  your  natural  date  of  years,  se- 
cure and  in  peace." 

"  You  did  not  say  that  the  other  day  in  the 
snug  drawing-room;  you  see  I  have  the  best 
of  it  now — own  that." 

"  T  do,"  said  the  banker. 

Darvil  chuckled,  and  rubbed  his  hands. 

The  man  of  wealth  felt  his  importance,  and 
went  on.  "  This  is  one  side  of  the  question. 
On  the  other,  suppose  you  rob  and  murder  me ; 
do  you  think  my  death  will  lessen  the  heat  of 
the  pursuit  against  you  ?  The  whole  country 
will  be  in  arms,  and,  before  forty-eight  hours 
are  over,  you  will  be  hunted  down  like  a  mad 
dog." 

Darvil  was  silent,  as  if  in  thought;  and,  after 
a  pause,  replied — "  Well,  you  are  a  'cute  one. 
after  all.  What  have  you  got  about  you  ?  you 
know  you  drove  a  hard  bargain  the  other  day — 
now  it's  my  market — fustian  has  riz — kersey  has 
fell." 

"  All  I  have  about  me  shall  be  yours,"  said 
the  banker,  eagerly. 
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"  Give  it  me,  then." 

"  There  !"  said  the  banker,  placing  his  purse 
and  pocket-book  into  Darvil's  hands. 

"  And  the  watch  ?" 

"  The  watch— well,  there  !" 

"  Whaf  s  that  ?^' 

The  banker*'s  senses  were  sharpened  by  fear, 
but  they  were  not  so  sharp  as  those  of  Dar\il : 
he  heard  nothing  but  the  rain  pattering  on  the 
leaves,  and  the  rush  of  water  in  the  ditch  at 
hand.  Darvil  stooped  and  listened — till,  raising 
himself  again  with  a  deep-drawn  breath,  he  said, 
"  I  think  there  are  rats  in  the  haystack ;  .they 
will  be  running  over  me  in  my  sleep ;  but  they 
are  plaj-ful  creturs,  and  I  like  'em.  And  now, 
my  dear  sir,  I  am  afi'aid  I  must  put  an  end  to 
you  !" 

"  Great  God  !  what  do  you  mean  ?     How  !" 

"  Man,  there  is  another  world  !"  quoth  the 
ruffian,  mimicking  the  banker's  solemn  tone  in 
their  former  interview.  "  So  much  the  better 
for  you  !     In  that  world  they  don't  tell  tales," 
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"  I  swear  I  will  never  betray  you." 

"  You  do  ;  swear  it  then." 

••'  By  all  my  hopes  of  earth  and  heaven  !" 

"  What  a  d — d  coward  you  be  !''  said  Darvil, 
laughing  scornfully.  "  Go— you  are  safe.  I  am 
in  good  humour  with  myself  again.  I  crow  over 
you,  for  no  man  can  make  me  tremble.  And, 
villain  as  you  think  me,  while  you  fear  me  you 
cannot  despise  me — you  respect  me.  Go,  I 
say— go," 

The  banker  was  about  to  obey,  when,  sud- 
denly, from  the  haystack,  a  broad,  red  light 
streamed  upon  the  pair,  and  the  next  moment 
Darvil  was  seized  from  behind,  and  struggling 
in  the  gripe  of  a  man  nearly  as  powerful  as  him- 
self. The  light,  which  came  from  a  dark-lanthorn, 
placed  on  the  ground,  revealed  the  forms  of  a 
peasant  in  a  smock-frock,  and  two  stout-built, 
stalwart  men,  armed  with  pistols — besides  the 
one  engaged  with  Darvil. 

The  whole  of  this  scene  was  brought  as 
by  the  trick  of  the  stage— as  by  a  flash  of  light- 
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ning — as  by  the  change  of  a  showman's  phan- 
tasmagoria— before  the  astonished  eyes  of  the 
banker.  He  stood  arrested  and  spell-bound, 
his  hand  on  his  bridle,  his  foot  on  his  stirrup. 
A  moment  more,  and  Darvil  had  dashed  his  an- 
tagonist on  the  ground ;  he  stood  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, his  face  reddened  by  the  glare  of  the 
lanthorn,  and  fronting  his  assailants  —  that 
fiercest  of  all  beasts,  a  desperate  man  at  bay  ! 
He  had  already  succeeded  in  drawing  forth  his 
pistols,  and  he  held  one  in  each  hand — his  eyes 
flashing  from  beneath  his  bent  brows,  and  turn- 
ing quickly  fi'om  foe  to  foe  !  At  last  those  eyes 
rested  on  the  late  reluctant  companion  of  his 
solitude. 

"  So  you  then  betrayed  me,"  he  said,  very 
slowly,  and  directed  his  pistol  to  the  head  of  the 
dismounted  horseman. 

"  No,  no !"  cried  one  of  the  officers,  for  such 
were  Darvil 's  assailants ;  "  fire  away  in  this 
direction,  my  hearty — we're  paid  for  it.  The 
gentleman  knew  nothing  at  all  about  it." 
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"  Nothing,  by  G I"     cried   the   banker, 

startled  out  of  his  sanctity. 

"  Then  I  shall  keep  my  shot,"  said  Darvil ; 
"  and  mind,  the  first  who  approaches  me  is  a 
dead  man." 

It  so  happened,  that  the  robber  and  the 
officers  were  beyond  the  distance  which  allows 
sure  mark  for  a  pistol-shot,  and  each  party  felt 
the  necessity  of  caution. 

"  Your  time  is  up,  my  swell  cove,"  cried  the 
head  of  the  detachment ;  "  you  have  had  your 
swing,  and  a  long  one  it  seems  to  have  been — 
you  must  now  give  in.  Throw  down  your 
barkers,  or  we  must  make  mutton  of  you,  and 
rob  the  gallows." 

Darvil  did  not  reply,  and  the  officers,  accus- 
tomed to  hold  life  cheap,  moved  on  towards 
him — their  pistols  cocked  and  levelled. 

Darvil  fired — one  of  the  men  staggered  and 
fell.  With  a  kind  of  instinct,  Darvil  had  singled 
out  the  one  with  whom  he  had  before  wrestled 
for  life.  The  ruffian  waited  not  for  the  others 
—he  turned  and  fled  along  the  fields. 
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"  Zounds,  he  is  off!"  cried  the  other  two,  and 
they  rushed  after  him  in  pursuit.  A  pause — a 
shot— another — an  oath — a  groan — and  all  was 
still. 

"  It's  all  up  with  him  now  !"  said  one  of  the 
runners,  in  the  distance ;  '•  he  dies  game." 

At  these  words,  the  peasant,  who  had  before 
skulked  behind  the  haystack,  seized  the  lanthorn 
from  the  ground,  and  ran  to  the  spot.  The 
banker  involuntarily  followed. 

There  lay  Luke  Darvil  on  the  grass — still 
living,  but  a  horrible  and  ghastly  spectacle. 
One  ball  had  pierced  his  breast,  another  had 
shot  away  his  jaw.  His  eyes  rolled  fearfully, 
and  he  tore  up  the  grass  with  his  hands. 

The  officers  looked  coldly  on.  "  He  was  a 
clever  fellow  !"  said  one. 

"  And  has  given  us  much  trouble,"  said  the 
other ;  «  let  us  see  to  Will." 

"  But  he  is  not  dead  yet,"  said  the  banker, 
shuddering. 
.  "  Sir,  he  cannot  live  a  minute." 
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Darvil  raised  himself  bolt  upright— shook  his 
clenched  fist  at  his  conquerors,  and  a  fearful 
gurgling  howl,  which  the  nature  of  his  wound 
did  not  allow  him  to  syllable  into  a  curse,  came 
from  his  breast— with  that  he  fell  flat  on  his 
back— a  corpse. 

"  I  am  afraid,  sir,"  said  the  elder  oflficer,  turn- 
ing away,  "  you  had  a  narrow  escape— but  how 
came  you  here  ?" 

"  Rather,  how  came  you  here  ?" 

"  Honest  Hodge  there,  with  the  Ian  thorn,  had 
marked  the  fellow  skulk  behind  the  haystack, 
when  he  himself  was  going  out  to  snare  rabbits. 
He  had  seen  our  advertisement  of  Watts's  per- 
son, and  knew  that  we  were  then  at  a  public- 
house  some  miles  off.  He  came  to  us — con- 
ducted us  to  the  spot — we  heard  voices— showed 
up  the  glim — and  saw  our  man.  Hodge,  you 
are  a  good  subject,  and  love  justice." 

"  Yees,  but  I  shall  have  the  rewourd,"  said 
Hodge,  showing  his  teeth. 

"  Talk  o'  that  by-and-by,"  said  the  officer. 
"  Will,  how  are  you,  man  ?" 
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"  Bad,"  groaned  the  poor  runner,  and  a  rush 
of  blood  from  the  hps  followed  the  groan. 

It  was  many  days  before  the  ex-member  for 
C  *  *  *  *  *  sufficiently  recovered  the  tone  of  his 
mind  to  think  farther  of  Alice ;  when  he  did,  it 
was  with  great  satisfaction  that  he  reflected  that 
Darvil  was  no  more,  and  that  the  deceased 
ruffian  was  only  known  to  the  neighbourhood  by 
the  name  of  Peter  Watts. 


END    OF    BOOK    IV. 
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'O  fiOViTO'iroibs  evOaS'  'linruva^  Kcirai. 
El  fjihy  Troyr]pos,  fj-v  iror^px^v  r^  tv/x^oi- 
El  8'60-crt  Kprjyvos  re  ku\  irapa  xpw^^^ 
Qapffeuv  KaOl^cv  k^v  6e\r}s  awSfipi^ov. 

Theoc.  epig.    in  Hippon. 

PARODY. 

My  hero,  turned  author,  lies  mute  in  this  section, 

You  may  pass  by  the  place  if  you're  bored  by  reflection  : 

But  if  honest  enough  to  be  fond  of  the  Muse, 

Stay,  and  read  where  you're  able,  and  sleep  where  you  choose. 
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CHAPTER    1. 

.     "  My  genius  spreads  her  wing-. 
And  flies  where  Britain  courts  the  western  spring. 

Pride  in  their  port,  defiance  in  their  eye, 
I  see  the  lords  of  human  kind  pass  by. 
Intent  on  high  designs." 

Goldsmith. 

With  what  a  proud  and  exciting  feeling  an 
Englishman  ought  to  enter  London,  after  a  pro- 
longed absence  in  other  countries  !  The  public 
buildings  are  few,  and,  for  the  most  part,  mean ; 
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the  monuments  of  antiquity,  not  comparable  to 
those  which  the  pettiest  town  in  Italy  can 
boast  of;  the  palaces  are  sad  rubbish ;  the  houses 
of  our  peers  and  princes  are  shabby  and  shapeless 
heaps  of  brick.  But  what  of  all  this  ?  the  spirit  of 
London  is  in  her  thoroughfares — her  population ! 
What  wealth — what  cleanliness— what  order — 
what  animation !  How  majestic,  and  yet  how 
vivid,  is  the  life  that  runs  through  her  myriad 
veins  !  How,  as  the  lamps  blaze  upon  you  at 
night,  and  street  after  street  glides  by  your 
wheels,  each  so  regular  in  its  symmetry,  so  equal 
in  its  civilisation  —  how  impressively  do  you 
feel  that  you  are  in  the  Metropolis  of  a  free 
PEOPLE,  with  healthful  institutions,  and  exulting 
still  in  the  undecayed  energies  of  national  youth 
and  vigour. 

Yes,  Maltravers  felt  his  heart  swell  within 
him,  as  the  post-horses  whirled  on  his  dingy 
carriage  —  over  Westminster  Bridge  —  along 
Whitehall — through  Regent  Street—  towards  one 
of  the  quiet  and  private-house-like  hotels,  that 
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are  scattered  round  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grosvenor  Square.  Then  the  warmth,  the 
comfort,  the  attendance  of  an  EngUsh  hotel ! 
Truly,  it  is  a  charming  country  for  the  rich ;  but 

for  the  poor—"  ah,  si  vous  etes  p —  de  c 

tant  pis  pour  vous  .'"  ^ 

Ernest's  arrival  had  been  expected.  He  had 
written  from  Paris  to  Cleveland  to  announce  it ; 
and  Cleveland  had,  in  reply,  informed  him 
that  he  had  engaged  apartments  for  him  at 
Mivart's.  The  smiling  waiters  ushered  him 
into  a  spacious  and  well-aired  room — the  arm- 
chair was  already  wheeled  by  the  fire  —  a 
score  or  so  of  letters  strewed  the  table,  toge- 
ther with  two  of  the  evening  papers.  And  how 
eloquently  of  busy  England  do  those  evening 
papers  speak  !  A  stranger  might  have  felt  that 
he  wanted  no  friend  to  welcome  him — the  whole 
room  smiled  on  him  a  welcome. 

Maltravers  ordered  his  dinner  and  opened  his 
letters :  they  were  of  no  importance ;  one  from 
*  Voltaire. 
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his  steward,  one  from  his  banker,  another  about 
the  county  races,  a  fourth  from  a  man  he  had 
never  heard  of,  requesting  the  vote  and  powerful 
interest  of    Mr.   Maltravers  for  the  county   of 

B ,  should  the  rumour  of  a  dissolution  be 

verified.  The  unknown  candidate  referred  Mr. 
Maltravers  to  his  "  well-known  public  charac- 
ter;" fi^om  these  epistles  Ernest  turned  impa- 
tiently, and  perceived  a  little  three-cornered 
note  which  had  hitherto  escaped  his  attention. 
It  was  from  Cleveland,  intimating  that  he  was  in 
town  ;  that  his  health  still  precluded  his  going 
out,  but  that  he  trusted  to  see  his  dear  Ernest  as 
soon  as  he  arrived. 

Maltravers  was  delighted  at  the  prospect  of 
passing  his  evening  so  agreeably;  he  soon 
dispatched  his  dinner  and  his  newspapers, 
and  walked  in  the  brilliant  lamplight  of  a 
clear  frosty  evening  of  early  December  in  Lon- 
don, to  his  friend's  house  in  Curzon-street.  It 
was  a  small,  bachelor-like,  unpretending  man- 
sion ;  for  Cleveland  spent  his  moderate,  though 
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easy  fortune,  almost  entirely  at  his  country  villa. 
The  familiar  face  of  the  old  valet  greeted  Ernest 
at  the  door,  and  he  only  paused  to  hear  that  his 
guardian  was  nearly  recovered  to  his  usual  health, 
ere  he  was  in  the  cheerful  drawing-room,  and — 
since  Englishmen  do  not  embrace — returning  the 
cordial  gripe  of  the  kindly  Cleveland. 

"  Well,  my  dear  Ernest,"  said  Cleveland,  after 
they  had  got  through  the  preliminary  round  of 
questions  and  answers,  "  here  you  are  at  last : 
Heaven  be  praised ;  and  how  well  you  are  look- 
ing— how  much  you  are  improved  !  It  is  an 
excellent  period  of  the  year  for  your  debut  in 
London.  I  shall  have  time  to  make  you  intimate 
with  people,  before  the  whirl  of  '  the  season ' 
commences." 

"  Why,  I  thought  of  going  to  Burleigh,  my 
country-place.  I  have  not  seen  it  since  I  was  a 
child." 

"  No,  no  !  you  have  had  solitude  enough  at 
Como,  if  I  may  trust  to  your  letter;  you  must 
now  mix  with  the  great  London  world ;  and  you 
will  enjoy  Burleigh  the  more  in  the  summer/"* 
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"  I  fancy  this  great  London  world  will  give 
me  very  little  pleasure ;  it  may  be  all  pleasant 
enough  to  young  men  just  let  loose  from  college, 
but  your  crowded  ball-rooms  and  monotonous 
clubs,  will  be  wearisome  to  one  who  has  grown 
fastidious  before  his  time.  J'ai  vecu  heaucoup 
dans  pen  d^anntes,  I  have  drawn  in  youth  too 
much  upon  the  capital  of  existence,  to  be  highly 
delighted  with  the  ostentatious  parsimony  with 
which  our  great  men  economise  pleasure." 

"  Don't  judge  before  you  have  gone  through 
the  trial,"  said  Cleveland :  "  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  opulent  splendour,  the  tho- 
roughly sustained  magnificence,  with  which 
the  leaders  of  English  fashion  conduct  even 
the  most  insipid  amusements,  that  is  above 
contempt.  Besides,  you  need  not  necessarily 
live  with  the  butterflies.  There  are  plenty  of 
bees,  that  will  be  very  happy  to  make  your  ac- 
quaintance. Add  to  this,  my  dear  Ernest,  the 
pleasure  of  being  made  of — of  being  of  import- 
ance in  your  own  country.      For  you  are  young, 
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well-bom,  and  sufficiently  handsome  to  be  an  ob- 
ject of  interest  to  married  ladies  and  to  single ; 
while  your  name,  and  property,  and  interest, 
will  make  you  courted  by  men  who  want  to  bor- 
row your  money  and  obtain  your  influence  in  your 
county.  No,  Maltravers,  stay  in  London — amuse 
yourself  your  first  year,  and  decide  on  your  occu- 
pation and  career  the  next ;  but  reconnoitre  be- 
fore you  give  battle." 

Maltravers  was  not  ill  pleased  to  follow  his 
friend's  advice,  since  by  so  doing  he  obtained  his 
friend's  guidance  and  society.  Moreover,  he 
deemed  it  wise  and  rational  to  see— face  to 
face — the  eminent  men  in  England  with  whom,  if 
he  fulfilled  his  promise  to  De  Montaigne,  he  was 
to  run  the  race  of  honourable  rivalry.  Accord- 
ingly, he  consented  to  Cleveland's  propositions. 

"  And  have  you,"  said  he,  hesitating,  as  he 
loitered  by  the  door  after  the  stroke  of  twelve 
had  warned  him  to  take  his  leave — "  have  you 
never  heard  anything  of  my — my— the  unfor- 
tunate Alice  Darvil?" 
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"  Who  ! — Oh,   that  poor  young  woman,   I  re- 
member— not  a  syllable." 

Maltravers  sighed  deeply,  and  departed. 
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''  Je  trouve  que  c'est  une  folie  de  vouloir  etudier  le 

monde  en  simple  spectateiir Dans  I'ecole 

du  monde  comme  dans  cette  de  Tamourj  il  faut  com- 
mencer  par  pratiqiier  ce  qu'on  vent  apprendre." 

Rousseau. 

Ernest  Maltravers  was  now  fairly  launched 
upon  the  wide  ocean  of  London.  Amongst  his 
other  property,  was  a  house  in  Seamore  Place — 
that  quiet,  yet  central  street,  which  enjoys  the 
air,  without  the  dust,  of  the  Park.  It  had  been 
hitherto  let,  and  the  tenant  now  quitting  very 
opportunely,  Maltravers  was  delighted  to  secure 
so  pleasant  a  residence,  for  he  was  still  romantic 
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enough  to  desire  to  look  out  upon  trees  and 
verdure  rather  than  brick  houses.  He  indulged 
only  in  two  other  luxuries :  his  love  of  music 
tempted  him  to  an  opera-box,  and  he  had  that 
English  feehng  which  prides  itself  in  the  pos- 
session of  beautiful  horses, — a  feeling  that  enticed 
him  into  an  extravagance  on  this  head,  that 
baffled  the  competition  and  excited  the  envy  of 
much  richer  men.  But  four  thousand  a-year 
goes  a  great  way  with  a  single  man  who  does 
not  gamble,  and  is  too  philosophical  to  make 
superfluities  wants. 

The  world  doubled  his  income,  magnified  his 
old  country-seat  into  a  superb  chateau,  and  dis- 
covered that  his  elder  brother,  who  was  only 
three  or  four  years  older  than  himself,  had  no 
children.  The  world  was  very  courteous  to 
Ernest  Maltravers. 

It  was,  as  Cleveland  said,  just  at  that  time  of 
year,  when  people  are  at  leisure  to  make  new 
acquaintances.  A  few  only  of  the  most  difficult 
houses  in  town  were  open ;  and  their  doors  were 
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cheerfully  expanded  to  the  graceful  and  accom- 
plished ward  of  the  popular  Cleveland.    Authors, 
and  statesmen,  and  orators,  and  philosophers — to 
all  he  was  presented ; — all  seemed  pleased  with 
him,  and  Ernest  became  the  fashion  before  he  was 
conscious  of  the  distinction.     But  he  had  rightly 
foreboded.     He  had  commenced  life  too  soon  ;  he 
was  disappointed :    he  found  some  persons  he 
could  admire,  some  whom  he   could  like,  but 
none  whom  he  could  grow  intimate  with,  or  for 
whom  he  could  feel  an  interest     Neither  his 
heart  nor  his  imagination  was   touched ;  all  ap- 
peared to  him  like-  artificial  machines;  he  was 
discontented  with  things  like  life,  but  in  which 
something  or  other  was  wanting.     He  more  than 
ever  recalled  the  brilliant  graces  of  Valerie  de  St. 
Ventadour,  which  had  thrown  a  charm  over  the 
most  frivolous  circles ;  he  even  missed  the  per- 
verse and  fantastic  vanity  of  Castruccio.      The 
mediocre  poet  seemed  to  him  at  least  less  me- 
diocre than  the  worldings  about  him.    Nay,  even 
the  selfish  good  spirits  and    dry  shrewdness  of 
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Lumley  Ferrers  would  have  been  an  acceptable 
change  to  the  dull  polish  and  unrelieved  egotism 
of  jealous  wits  and  party  politicians.  "  If  these 
are  the  flowers  of  the  parterre,  what  must  be  the 
weeds?"  said  Maltravers  to  himself,  returning 
from  a  party  at  which  he  had  met  half  a  score  of 
the  most  orthodox  lions. 

He  began  to  feel  the  aching  pain  of  satiety. 

But  the  winter  glided  away ;  the  season  com- 
menced, and  Maltravers  was  whirled  on  with  the 
rest  into  the  bubbling  vortex. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'  And  crowds  commencing-  mere  vexation, 
Retirement  sent  its  invitation." 

Shenstone. 

The  tench,  no  doubt,  considers  the  pond  in 
which  he  Hves  as  the  Great  World.  There  is  no 
place,  however  stagnant,  which  is  not  the  great 
world  to  the  creatures  chat  move  about  in  it. 
People  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  a  village 
still  talk  of  the  world  as  if  they  had  ever  seen  it ! 
An  old  woman  in  a  hovel  does  not  put  her  nose 
out  of  her  door  on  a  Sunday  without  thinking 
she  is  going  amongst  the  pomps  and  vanities  of 
the  great  world.     Ergo,  the  great  world  is  to 
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all    of  us  the   little    circle  in   which    we    live. 
But    as   fine   people    set    the   fashion,    so   the 
circle    of    fine    people    is    called    The    Great 
World,  par  excellence.      l^ow   this  great  world 
is  not   a    bad   thing   when  we  thoroughly  un- 
derstand it;    and    the    London  great   world  is 
at  least  as  good  as  any  other.     But  then,  we 
scarcely  do  understand  that  or  anything  else  in 
our  beaux  jours, — which,  if  they  are  sometimes  the 
most  exquisite,   are  also  often  the  most  melan- 
choly and  the  most  wasted  portion  of  our  life. 
Maltravers  had  not  yet  found  out  either  the  set 
that  pleased  him  or  the  species  of  amusement 
that   really  amused.      Therefore  he  drifted   on 
and  about  the  vast  whirlpool,  making  plenty  of 
friends; — going  to  balls  and  dinners— and  bored 
with  both,   as  men  are  who  have  no  object  in 
society.     Now  the  way  society  is  enjoyed  is  to 
have  a  pursuit,  a  metier  of  some  kind,  and  then  to 
go  into  the  world,  either  to  make  the  individual 
object  a  social  pleasure,  or  to  obtain  a  relaxation  * 
from  some  toilsome  avocation.     Thus  if  you  are 
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a  politician— politics  at  once  makes  an  object  in 
your  closet,  and  a  social  tie  between  you  and 
others  when  you  are  in  the  world.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  literature,  though  in  a  less  degree: 
and  though,  as  fewer  persons  care  about  literature 
than  politics,  your  companions  must  be  more 
select.  If  you  are  very  young,  you  are  fond  of 
dancing ;  if  you  are  very  profligate,  perhaps,  you 
are  fond  of  flirtations  with  your  friend's  wife, 
These  last  are  objects  in  their  way :  but  they 
don't  last  long,  and,  even  with  the  most  frivolous, 
are  not  occupations  that  satisfy  the  whole  mind 
and  heart,  in  which  there  is  generally  an  aspira- 
tion after  something  useful.  It  is  not  vanity 
alone  that  makes  a  man  of  the  mode  invent  a  new 
bit,  or  give  his  name  to  a  new  kind  of  tilbury ;  it 
is  the  influence  of  that  mystic  yearning  after  uti- 
lity, which  is  one  of  the  master  ties  between  the 
individual  and  the  species. 

Maltravers  was  not  happy — that  is  a  lot  com- 
mon enough  ;  but  he  was  not  amused— and  that  is 
a  sentence  more  insupportable.     He  lost  a  great 
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part  of  his  sympathy  with  Cleveland,  for,  when  a 
man  is  not  amused,  he  feels  an  involuntary  con- 
tempt for  those  that  are.  He  fancies  they  are 
pleased  with  trifles  which  his  superior  wisdom  is 
compelled  to  disdain.  Cleveland  was  of  that  age 
when  we  generally  grow  social  — for  by  being 
rubbed  long  and  often  against  the  great  loadstone 
of  society,  we  obtain,  in  a  thousand  little  mi- 
nute points,  an  attraction  in  common  with  our 
fellows.  Their  petty  sorrows  and  small  joys — 
their  objects  of  interest  or  employment,  at  some 
time  or  other  have  been  ours.  We  gather  up  a 
vast  collection  of  moral  and  mental  farthings  of 
exchange  ;  and  we  scarcely  find  any  intellect  too 
poor,  but  what  we  can  deal  with  it  in  some  way. 
But  in  youth,  we  are  egotists  and  sentimentahsts, 
and  Maltravers  belonged  to  the  fraternity  who 
employ 

"  The  heart  in  passion  and  the  head  in  rhymes." 

At  length — just  when  London  begins  to  grow 
most  pleasant — when  flirtations  become  tender, 
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and  water-parties  numerous — when  birds  sing  in 
the  groves  of  Richmond,  and  whitebait  refresh 
the  statesman  by  the  shores  of  Greenwich, — Mal- 
travers  abruptly  fled  from  the  gay  metropolis, 
and  arrived,  one  lovely  evening  in  July,  at  his 
own  ivj'-grown  porch  of  Burleigh. 

What  a  soft,  fresh,  delicious  evening  it  was  ! 
He  had  quitted  his  carriage  at  the  lodge,  and 
followed  it  across  the  small  but  picturesque  park 
alone  and  on  foot.  He  had  not  seen  the  place 
since  childhood — he  had  quite  forgotten  its  as- 
pect. He  now  wondered  how  he  could  have 
lived  anywhere  else.  The  trees  did  not  stand 
in  stately  avenues,  nor  did  the  antlers  of  the  deer 
wave  above  the  sombre  fern ;  it  was  not  the  do- 
main of  a  grand  seigneur,  but  of  an  old,  long-de- 
scended English  squire.  Antiquity  spoke  in  the 
moss-grown  palings,  in  the  shadowy  groves,  in 
the  sharp  gable-ends  and  heavy  mulHons  of  the 
house,  as  it  now  came  in  view,  at  the  base  of  a 
hill  covered  with  wood — and  partially  veiled 
by     the     shrubs    of    the    neglected    pleasure- 
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ground,  separated  from  the  park  by  the  in- 
visible ha-ha.  There,  gleamed  in  the  twilight 
the  watery  face  of  the  oblong  fish-pool,  with  its 
old-fashioned  willows  at  each  corner — there, 
grey  and  quaint,  was  the  monastic  dial — and 
there  was  the  long  terrace-walk,  with  discoloured 
and  broken  vases,  now  filled  with  the  orange  or 
the  aloe,  which,  in  honour  of  his  master's  arrival, 
the  gardener  had  extracted  from  the  dilapidated 
green-house.  The  very  evidence  of  neglect 
around,  the  very  weeds  and  grass  on  the  half- 
obliterated  road,  touched  Maltravers  with  a  sort 
of  pitying  and  remorseful  affection  for  his  calm 
and  sequestered  residence.  And  it  was  not  with 
his  usual  proud  step  and  erect  crest,  that  he 
passed  from  the  porch  to  the  solitary  library, 
through  a  line  of  his  servants : — the  two  or  three 
old  retainers  belonging  to  the  place  were  utterly 
unfamiliar  to  him,  and  they  had  no  smile  for  their 
stranger  lord. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

'  Lucian.  He  that  is  born  to  be  a  man,  neither 
should  nor  can  be  anything  nobler,  greater,  and  better 
than  a  man. 

"  Peregrine.  But,  good  Lucian,  for  the  very  reason 
that  he  may  not  become  less  than  a  man,  he  should  be 
always  striving  to  be  more." 

AVieland's  Peregrinus  Proteus. 

It  was  two  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, before  Maltravers  again  appeared  in  ge- 
neral society.  These  two  years  had  sufficed  to 
produce  a  revolution  in  his  fate.  Ernest  Mal- 
travers had  lost  the  happy  rights  of  the  private  in- 
dividual— he  had  given  himself  to  the  Public— he 
had  surrendered  his  name  to  men's  tongues,  and 
was  a  thing  that  all  had  a  right  to  praise,  to 
blame,  to  scrutinise,  to  spy.  Ernest  Maltravers 
had  become  an  author. 
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Let  no  man  tempt  Gods  and  Columns,  with- 
out weighing  well  the  consequences  of  his  ex- 
periment. He  who  publishes  a  book,  attended 
with  a  moderate  success,  passes  a  mighty  bar- 
rier. He  will  often  look  back  with  a  sigh  of  re- 
gret at  the  land  he  has  left  for  ever.  The  beau- 
tiful and  decent  obscurity  of  hearth  and  home  is 
gone.  He  can  no  longer  feel  the  just  indigna- 
tion of  manly  pride  when  he  finds  himself  ridi- 
culed or  reviled.  He  has  parted  with  the  sha- 
dow of  his  life.  His  motives  may  be  misrepre- 
sented— his  character  belied — his  manners,  his 
person,  his  dress — the  "  very  trick  of  his  walk  " 
are  all  fair  food  for  the  cavil  and  the  caricature. 
He  can  never  go  back,  he  cannot  even  pause ; 
he  has  chosen  his  path,  and  all  the  natural  feel- 
ings that  make  the  nerve  and  muscle  of  the  ac- 
tive being,  urge  him  to  proceed.  To  stop  short 
is  to  fail.  He  has  told  the  world  that  he  will 
make  a  name,  and  he  must  be  set  down  as  a 
pretender,  or  toil  on  till  the  boast  be  fulfilled. 
Yet  Maltravers  thought  nothing  of  all  this  when, 
intoxicated  with  his  own  dreams  and  aspirations, 
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he  desired  to  make  a  world  his  confidant: — 
when  from  the  hving  Nature,  and  the  lore  of 
books,  and  the  mingled  result  of  inward  study 
and  external  observation,  he  sought  to  draw 
forth  something  that  might  interweave  his  name 
with  the  pleasurable  associations  of  his  kind. 
His  easy  fortune  and  lonely  state  gave  him  up 
to  his  own  thoughts  and  contemplations— they 
suffused  his  mind,  till  it  ran  over  upon  the  page 
which  makes  the  channel  that  connects  the 
solitary  Fountain  with  the  vast  Ocean  of  Hu- 
man Knowledge.  The  temperament  of  Maltra- 
vers  was,  as  ^^  e  have  seen,  neither  irritable  nor 
fearful.  He  formed  himself  as  a  sculptor  forms, 
with  a  model  before  his  eyes,  and  an  Ideal  in  his 
heart.  He  endeavoured,  with  labour  and  pa- 
tience, to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  with  every 
effort  to  the  standard  of  such  excellence  as  he 
thought  might  ultimately  be  attained  by  a  reason- 
able ambition — and  when  at  last  his  judgment 
was  satisfied,  he  surrendered  the  product  with  a 
tranquil  confidence  to  a  more  impartial  tribunal. 
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His  first  work  was  successful, — perhaps,  from 
this  reason,  that  it  bore  the  stamp  of  the  Ho- 
nest and  the  Real.  He  did  not  sit  down  to  re- 
port of  what  he  had  never  seen,  to  dilate  on 
what  he.had  never  felt.  A  quiet  and  thoughtful 
observer  of  life,  his  descriptions  were  the  more 
vivid,  because  his  own  first  impressions  were  not 
yet  worn  away.  His  experience  had  sunk  deep, 
not  on  the  arid  surface  of  matured  age,  but  in 
the  fresh  soil  of  youthful  emotions.  Another  rea- 
son, perhaps,  that  obtained  success  for  his  essay 
was,  that  he  had  more  varied  and  more  elaborate 
knowledge  than  young  authors  think  it  necessary 
to  possess.  He  did  not,  like  Caesarini,  attempt 
to  make  a  show  of  words  upon  a  slender  capi- 
tal of  ideas.  Whether  his  style  was  eloquent  or 
homely,  it  was  still  in  him  a  ftxithful  transcript 
of  considered  and  digested  thought.  A  third 
reason — and  I  dwell  on  these  points  not  more  to 
elucidate  the  career  of  Maltravers,  than  as  hints 
which  may  be  useful  to  others — a  third  reason 
why  Maltravers  obtained  a  prompt  and  favour- 
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able  reception  from  the  public  was,  that  he  had 
not  hacknied  his  peculiarities  of  dictien  and 
thought  in  that  worst  of  all  schools  for  the  lite- 
rary novice — the  columns  of  a  magazine.  Pe- 
riodicals form  an  excellent  mode  of  communica- 
tion between  the  public  and  an  author  already 
established,  who  has  lost  the  charm  of  novelty, 
but  gained  the  weight  of  acknowledged  reputa- 
tion ;  and  who,  either  upon  politics  or  criticism, 
seeks  for  frequent  and  continuous  occasions  to 
enforce  his  peculiar  theses  and  doctrines.  But 
upon  the  young  writer,  this  mode  of  communi- 
cation, if  too  long  continued,  operates  most 
injuriously  both  as  to  his  future  prospects  and 
his  own  present  taste  and  style.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  it  familiarises  the  public  to  his  man- 
nerism, (and  all  writers  worth  reading  have 
mannerism,)  in  a  form  to  which  the  said  public 
are  not  inclined  to  attach  much  weight.  He 
forestalls  in  a  few  months  what  ought  to  be  the 
effect  of  years — namely,  the  wearying  a  world 
soon  nauseated  with  the  toujours  perdriw.   With 
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respect  to  the  last,  it  induces  a  man  to  write  for 
momentary  effects — to  study  a  false  smartness 
of  style  and  reasoning — to  bound  his  ambition  of 
durability  to  the  last  day  of  the  month — to  ex- 
pect immediate  returns  for  labour — to  recoil  at 
the  "  hope  deferred"  of  serious  works  on  which 
judgment  is  slowly  formed.  The  man  of  talent 
who  begins  young  at  periodicals,  and  goes  on 
long,  has  generally  something  crude  and  stunted 
about  both  his  compositions  and  his  celebrity. 
He  grows  the  oracle  of  small  coteries,  and  we 
can  rarely  get  out  of  the  impression  that  he  is 
cocknified  and  conventional.  Periodicals  sadly 
mortgaged  the  claims  that  Hazlitt,  and  many 
others  of  his  contemporaries,  had  upon  a  vast, 
reversionary  estate  of  Fame.  But  I  here 
speak  too  politically — to  some,  the  res  an- 
gustcB  domi  leave  no  option.  And,  as  Aristotle 
and  the  Greek  proverb  have  it,  we  cannot  carve 
out  all  things  with  the  knife  of  the  Delphic 
cutler. 

The  second  work  that  Maltravers  put  forth, 
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at  an  interval  of  eighteen  months  from  the  first, 
was  one  of  a  graver  and  higher  nature, — it  served 
to  confirm  his  reputation :  and  that  is  success 
enough  for  a  second  work,  which  is  usually  an 
author's  '  pons  asinorum.''  He  who,  after  a 
triumphant  first  book,  does  not  dissatisfy  the 
public  with  a  second,  has  a  fair  chance  of  gain- 
ing a  fixed  station  in  literature.  But  now  com- 
menced the  pains  and  perils  of  the  after-birth. 
By  a  maiden  effort  an  author  rarely  makes  ene- 
mies. His  fellow-writers  are  not  yet  prepared 
to  consider  him  as  a  rival;  if  he  be  tolerably 
rich,  they  unconsciously  trust  that  he  will  not 
become  a  regular,  or,  as  they  term  it,  « a  pro- 
fessional' author :  he  did  something  just  to  be 
talked  of — he  may  wTite  no  more — or  his  second 
book  may  fail.  But  when  that  second  book 
comes  out,  and  does  not  fail,  they  begin  to  look 
about  them — envy  wakens — malice  begins.  And 
all  the  old  school, — gentlemen  who  have  retired 
on  their  pensions  of  renown — look  upon  him  as 
an  intruder :  then  the  sneer — then  the  frown  — 

VOL.    II.  H 
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the  caustic  irony — the  biting  review — the  de- 
preciating praise.  The  novice  begins  to  think 
that  he  is  farther  from  the  goal  than  before  he 
set  out  upon  the  race. 

Maltravers  had,  upon  the  whole,  a  tolerably 
happy  temperament ;  but  he  was  a  very  proud 
man,  and  he  had  the  nice  soul  of  a  courageous, 
honourable,  punctihous  gentleman.  He  thought 
it  singular  that  society  should  call  upon  him 
as  a  gentleman  to  shoot  his  best  friend,  if 
that  friend  affronted  him  with  a  rude  word,  and 
yet  that  as  an  author  every  fool  and  liar  might 
with  perfect  impunity  cover  reams  of  paper  with 
the  most  virulent  personal  abuse  of  him. 

It  was  one  evening  in  the  early  summer  that, 
revolving  anxious  and  doubtful  thoughts,  Ernest 
sauntered  gloomily  along  his  terrace, 

"  And  watched  with  wistful  eyes  the  setting  sun/' 

when  he  perceived  a  dusty  travelling  carriage 
whirled  along  the  road  by  the  ha-ha,  and  a 
hand  waved  in  recognition  from  the  open  window. 
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His  guests  had  been  so  rare,  and  his  friends  were 
so  few,  that  Maltravers  could  not  conjecture  who 
was  his  intended  visitant.  His  brother,  he  knew, 
was  in  London.  Cleveland,  from  whom  he  had 
that  day  heard,  v.as  at  his  villa.  Ferrers  was 
enjoying  himself  in  Vienna.  Who  could  it  be  ? 
We  niay  say  of  solitude  what  we  please,  but 
after  two  years  of  solitude,  a  visiter  is  a  plea- 
surable excitement.  Maltravers  retraced  his 
steps,  entered  his  house,  and  was  just  in  time 
to  find  himself — almost  in  the  arms  of — De 
Montaigne. 


H  2 


A  FRIENDLY   DIALOGUE 


CHAPTER  V. 


^' Quid  tarn  dextro  pede  concipis  ut  te, 

Conatfts  non  paeniteat,  votique  peracti  ?" 

Juv. 

"  Yes,"  said  De  Montaigne,  "  in  my  way  /  also 
am  fulfilling  my  destiny.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Chambre  de  Deputes,  and  on  a  visit  to 
England  upon  some  commercial  affairs.  I 
found  myself  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  of 
course  could  not  resist  the  temptation — so  you 
must  receive  me  as  your  guest  for  some  days." 
"  I  congratulate  you  cordially  on  your  sena- 
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torial  honours.  I  have  already  heard  of  your 
rismg  name." 

"  I  return  the  congratulations  with  equal 
warmth.  You  are  bringing  my  prophecies  to 
pass.  I  have  read  your  works  with  increased 
pride  at  our  friendship." 

Maltravers  sighed  slightly,  and  half  turned 
away. 

"  The  desire  of  distinction,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause,  "  grows  upon  us,  till  excitement  becomes 
disease.  At  first  it  seemed  enough  to  obtain 
some  credit,  and  contribute  an  obolus  to  the 
general  stock  ;  that  done,  new  visions  rise.  The 
Dead  grow  visible  from  the  shades  of  time,  and 
we  dream  of  occupying  a  vacant  niche  in  the 
grand  Pantheon.  Then  we  see,  for  the  first 
time,  the  vast  distinction  between  Reputation 
and  Fame — between  To-Day  and  Immortality  !' 

"  That  is  true,"  replied  De  Montaigne;  " but 
do  you  think  the  dead  did  not  feel  the  same, 
when  they  first  trod  the  path  that  leads  to  the 
life  beyond  life  ?  Continue  to  cultivate  the  mind. 
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to  sharpen  by  exercise  the  genius — to  attempt  to 
delight  or  to  instruct  your  race  ;  and  even  sup- 
posing you  fall  short  of  every  model  you  set  be- 
fore you — supposing  your  name  moulder  with 
your  dust,  still  you  will  have  passed  life  more 
nobly  than  the  unlaborious  herd.  Grant  that 
you  win  not  that  glorious  accident  '  a  name 
below,'  how  can  you  tell  but  what  you  may  have 
fitted  yourself  for  high  destiny  and  employ  in 
the  world  not  of  men,  but  of  spirits  ?  The  powers 
of  the  mind  are  things  that  cannot  be  less  im- 
mortal than  the  mere  sense  of  identity — their 
acquisitions  accompany  us  through  the  Eternal 
Progress  ;  and  we  may  obtain  a  lower  or  a  higher 
crrade  hereafter,  in  proportion  as  we  are,  more 
or  less,  fitted  by  the  exercise  of  our  intellect  to 
comprehend  and  execute  the  solemn  agencies  of 
God.  The  wise  man  is  nearer  to  the  angels 
than  the  fool  is.  This  may  be  an  apocryphal 
dogma,  but  it  is  not  an  impossible  theory." 

"  But  we  may  waste  the  sound  enjoyments  of 
actual  life  in  chasing  the  hope  you  justly  allow 
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to  be  '  apocryphal ;' — and  our  knowledge  may  go 
for  nothing  in  the  eyes  of  the  Omniscient." 

"  Very  well,"  said  De  Montaigne,  smiling ; 
"  but  answer  me  honestly.  By  the  pursuits  of  in- 
tellectual ambition,  do  you  waste  the  sound  en- 
joyments of  life  ?  if  so,  you  do  not  pursue  the 
system  rightly.  Those  pursuits  ought  only  to 
quicken  your  sense  for  such  pleasures  as  are  the 
true  relaxations  of  life.  And  this,  with  you 
peculiarly,  since  you  are  fortunate  enough  not 
to  depend  for  subsistence  upon  literature;— 
did  you  do  so,  I  might  rather  advise  you 
to  be  a  trunkmaker  than  an  author.  A  man 
ought  not  to  attempt  any  of  the  highest  walks 
of  Mind  and  Art,  as  the  mere  provision  of 
daily  bread;  not  literature  alone,  but  everv- 
thing  else  of  the  same  degree.  He  ought  not  to 
be  a  statesman,  or  an  orator,  or  a  philosopher, 
as  a  thing  of  pence  and  shilUngs :  and  usually,  all 
men,  salve  the  poor  poet,  feel  this  truth  insen- 
sibly." 

'-  This    may  be  iSne    preaching,''  said    Mai- 
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travels ;  "  but  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  the 
pursuit  of  Uterature  is  a  pursuit  apart  from  the 
ordinary  objects  of  life,  and  you  cannot  com- 
mand the  enjoyments  of  both/' 

"  I  think  otherwise,"  said  De  Montaigne ; 
"  but  it  is  not  in  a  country-house  eighty  miles 
from  the  capital,  without  wife,  guests,  or  friends, 
that  the  experiment  can  be  fairly  made.  Come, 
Maltravers,  I  see  before  you  a  brave  career,  and 
I  cannot  permit  you  to  halt  at  the  onset." 

"  You  do  not  see  all  the  calumnies  that  are 
already  put  forth  against  me,  to  say  nothing  of 
all  the  assurances  (and  many  by  clever  men) 
that  there  is  nothing  in  me  !" 

"  Denis  was  a  clever  man,  and  said  the  same 
thing  of  your  Pope.  Madame  de  Sevigne  was 
a  clever  woman,  but  she  thought  Racine  would 
never  be  very  famous.  Milton  saw  nothing  in 
the  first  efforts  of  Dryden,  that  made  him  con- 
sider Dryden  better  than  a  rhymester.  Aristo- 
phanes was  a  good  judge  of  poetry,  yet  how  ill 
he  judged  of  Euripides  !    But  all  this  is  common- 
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place,  and  yet  you  bring  arguments,  that  a  com- 
mon-place answers,  in  evidence  against  your- 
self." 

"  But  it  is  unpleasant  not  to  answer  attacks — 
not  to  retaliate  on  enemies." 

"  Then  answer  attacks,  and  retahate  on  ene- 
mies." 

"  But,  would  that  be  wise  ?" 

"  If  it  give  you  pleasure ; — it  would  not  please 
mer 

"  Come,  De  Montaigne,  you  are  reasoning 
Socratically.  I  will  ask  you  plainly  and  bluntly, 
would  you  advise  an  author  to  wage  war  on  his 
literary  assailants,  or  to  despise  them  ?" 

"  Both ;  let  him  attack  but  few,  and  those 
rarely.  But  it  is  his  policy  to  show  that  he  is 
one  whom  it  is  better  not  to  provoke  too  far. 
The  author  always  has  the  world  on  his  side 
against  the  critics,  if  he  choose  his  opportunity. 
And  he  must  always  recollect  that  he  is  *  a  state' 
in  himself,  which  must  sometimes  go  to  war  in 
order  to  procure  peace.     The  time  for  war  or 
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for  peace  must  be  left  to  the  State's  own  diplo- 
macy and  wisdom." 

"  You  would  make  us  political  machines?" 
"  I  would  make  every  man's  conduct  more  or 
less  mechanical;  for  system  is  the  triumph 
of  mind  over  matter:  the  just  equilibrium  of  all 
the  powers  and  passions  may  seem  like  machinery. 
Be  it  so.  Nature  meant  the  world — the  crea- 
tion— man  himself,  for  machines." 

"  And  one  must  even  be  in  a  passion  mecha- 
nically, according  to  your  theories." 

"  A  man  is  a  poor  creature  who  is  not  in  a 
passion  sometimes  ;  but  a  very  unjust,  or  a  very 
foolish  one,  if  he  be  in  a  passion  with  the  vn-ong 
person,  and  in  the  wrong  place  and  time.  But 
enough  of  this,  it  is  growing  late." 

"  And  when  will  Madame  visit  England  ?" 
"  Oh,  not  yet,  I  fear.  But  you  will  see 
Caesarini  this  year  or  the  next.  He  is  persuaded 
that  you  did  not  see  justice  done  to  his  poems, 
and  is  coming  here,  as  soon  as  his  indolence 
will  let  him,  to  proclaim  your  treachery  in  a 
biting  preface  to  some  toothless  satire." 
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"  Satire  !" 

"  Yes ;  more  than  one  of  your  poets  made 
their  way  by  a  satire,  and  Csesarini  is  persuaded 
he  shall  do  the  same.  Castruccio  is  not  as  far- 
sighted  as  his  namesake,  the  Prince  of  Lucca. 
Good  night,  my  dear  Ernest." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

''  When  with  much  pains  this  boasted  learning's  got, 
'Tis  an  affront  to  those  who  have  it  not." 

Churchill. —  The  Author. 

There  was  something  in  De  Montaigne's  con- 
versation which,  without  actual  flattery,  recon- 
ciled Maltravers  to  himself  and  his  career.  It 
served  less,  perhaps,  to  excite  than  to  sober  and 
brace  his  mind.  De  Montaigne  could  have 
made  no  man  rash,  but  he  could  have  made 
many  men  energetic  and  persevering.  The  two 
friends  had  some  points  in  common,  but  Mal- 
travers had  far  more  prodigality  of  nature  and 
passion  about  him — had  more  of  flesh  and  blood, 
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with  the  faults  and  excellencies  of  flesh  and 
blood.  De  Montaigne  held  so  much  to  his  fa- 
vourite doctrine  of  moral  equilibrium,  that  he 
had  really  reduced  himself,  in  much,  to  a  species 
of  clockwork.  As  impulses  are  formed  from 
habits,  so  the  regularity  of  De  Montaigne's 
habits  made  his  impulses  virtuous  and  just,  and 
he  yielded  to  them  as  often  as  a  hasty  character 
might  have  done  ;  but  then  those  impulses  never 
urged  to  anything  speculative  or  daring.  De 
Montaigne  could  not  go  beyond  a  certain  de- 
fined circle  of  action.  He  had  no  sympathy  for 
any  reasonings  based  purely  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  imagination ;  he  could  not  endure  Plato, 
and  he  was  dumb  to  the  eloquent  whispers  of 
whatever  was  refining  in  poetry  or  mystical  in 
wisdom. 

Maltravers,  on  the  contrary,  not  disdaining  Rea- 
son, ever  sought  to  assist  her  by  the  Imaginative 
Faculty,  and  held  all  philosophy  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  that  bounded  its  inquiries  to  the 
limits  of  the  Known  and  Certain.    He  loved  the 
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inductive  process ;  but  he  carried  it  out  to  Con- 
jecture as  well  as  Fact.  He  maintained,  that  by 
a  similar  hardihood,  all  the  triumphs  of  science, 
as  well  as  art,  had  been  accomplished — that 
Newton,  that  Copernicus,  would  have  done  no- 
thing if  they  had  not  imagined  as  well  as  rea- 
soned, guessed  *  as  well  as  ascertained.  Nay,  it 
was  an  aphorism  with  him,  that  the  very  soul  of 
philosophy  is  conjecture.  He  had  the  most  im- 
plicit confidence  in  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  the  heart  properly  formed,  and  deemed  that 
the  very  excesses  of  emotion  and  thought,  in 
men  well  trained  by  experience  and  study,  are 
conducive  to  useful  and  great  ends.  But  the 
more  advanced  years,  and  the  singularly  practi- 
cal character  of  De  Montaigne's  views,  gave  him 
a  superiority  in  argument  over  Maltravers,  which 
the  last  submitted  to  unwilhngly.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  De  Montaigne  secretly  felt,  that  his 
young  friend  reasoned  from  a  broader  base  and 
took  in  a  much  wider  circumference — and  that 
he  was,  at  once,  more  liable  to  failure  and  error, 
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and  more  capable  of  nev/  discovery  and  of  intel- 
lectual achievement.  But  their  ways  in  life 
being  different,  they  did  not  clash,  and  De  Mon- 
taigne, who  was  sincerely  interested  in  Ernest's 
fate,  was  contented  to  harden  his  friend's  mind 
against  the  obstacles  in  his  way,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  experiment  and  to  Providence.  They  went 
up  to  London  together;  and  De  Montaigne  re- 
turned to  Paris.  Maltravers  appeared  once 
more  in  the  haunts  of  the  gay  and  great. 
He  felt  that  his  new  character  had  greatly 
altered  his  position.  He  was  no  longer 
courted  and  caressed  for  the  same  vulgar 
and  adventitious  circumstances  of  fortune, 
birth,  and  connexions,  as  before — yet  for  cir- 
cumstances that  to  him  seemed  equally  unflat- 
tering. He  was  not  sought  for  his  merit,  his 
intellect,  his  talents ;  but  for  his  momentary  ce- 
lebrity. He  was  an  author  in  fashion,  and  run 
after  as  anything  else  iif  fashion  might  have  been. 
He  was  invited  less  to  be  talked  to,  than  to  be 
stared  at     He  w  as  far  too  proud  in  his  temper. 
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and  too  pure  in  his  ambition,  to  feel  his  vanity 
elated  by  sharing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  circles 
with  a  German  prince  or  an  industrious  flea. 
Accordingly  he  soon  repelled  the  advances  made 
to  him — was  reserved  and  supercilious  to  fine 
ladies,  refused  to  be  the  fashion,  and  became 
very  unpopular  with  the  literary  exclusives. 
They  even  began  to  run  down  the  works,  be- 
cause they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  author. 
But  Maltravers  had  based  his  experiments  upon 
the  vast  masses  of  the  general  Public.  He 
had  called  the  people  of  his  own  and  other 
countries  to  be  his  audience  and  his  judges;  and 
all  the  coteries  in  the  world  could  not  have  in- 
jured him.  He  was  like  the  member  for  an  im- 
mense constituency,  who  may  offend  individuals, 
so  long  as  he  keep  his  footing  with  the  body  at 
large.  But  while  he  withdrew  himself  from  the 
insipid  and  the  idle,  he  took  care  not  to  become 
separated  from  the  world.  He  formed  his  own 
society  according  to  his  tastes ;  took  pleasure  in 
the  manly  and  exciting  topics  of  the  day ;  and 
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sharpened  his  observation  and  widened  his 
sphere  as  an  author,  by  mixing  freely  and  boldly 
with  all  classes  as  a  citizen.  But  Uterature  be- 
came to  him  as  art  to  the  artist— as  his  mis- 
tress to  the  lover — an  engrossing  and  passionate 
dehght.  He  made  it  his  glorious  and  divine 
profession — he  loved  it  as  a  profession — he  de- 
voted to  its  pursuits  and  honours  his  youth, 
cares,  dreams — his  mind,  and  his  heart,  and  his 
soul.  He  was  a  silent  but  intense  enthusiast  in 
the  priesthood  he  had  entered.  From  literature 
he  imagined  had  come  all  that  makes  nations 
enlightened  and  men  humane.  And  he  loved 
Literature  the  more,  because  her  distinctions 
were  not  those  of  the  world — because  she  had 
neither  ribbons,  nor  stars,  nor  high  places  at  her 
command.  A  name  in  the  deep  gratitude  and 
hereditary  delight  of  men— this  was  the  title  she 
bestowed.  Her's  was  the  Great  Primitive  Church 
of  the  world,  without  Popes  or  Muftis — sine- 
cures, pluralities,  and  hierarchies.  Her  servants 
spoke  to  the  earth  as  the  prophets  of  old,  anxi- 
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ous  only  to  be  heard  and  believed.  Full  of  this 
fanaticism,  Ernest  Maltravers  pursued  his  v/ay 
in  the  great  procession  of  the  myrtle  bearers  to 
the  sacred  shrine.  He  carried  the  thyrsus,  and 
he  believed  in  the  god.  By  degrees  his  fana- 
ticism worked  in  him  the  philosophy  which  De 
Montaigne  would  have  derived  from  sober  cal- 
culation ;  it  made  him  indifferent  to  the  thorns 
in  the  path,  to  the  storms  in  the  sky.  He  learned 
to  despise  the  enmity  he  provoked,  the  calum- 
nies that  assailed  him.  Sometimes  he  was  silent, 
but  sometimes  he  retorted.  Like  a  soldier  who 
serves  a  cause,  he  believed  that  when  the  cause 
was  injured  in  his  person,  the  weapons  God  had 
given  him  might  be  wielded  without  fear  and 
without  reproach.  Gradually  he  became  feared 
as  well  as  known.  And  while  many  abused  him, 
none  could  contemn. 

It  would  not  suit  the  design  of  this  work  to 
follow  Maltravers  step  by  step  in  his  course.  I 
am  only  describing  the  principal  events,  riot  the 
minute  details,  of  his  intellectual  life.      Of  the 
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character  of  his  works  it  will  be  enough  to  say, 
that  whatever  their  faults,  they  were  original — 
they  were  his  own.  He  did  not  write  according 
to  copy,  nor  compile  from  common-place-books. 
He  was  an  artist,  it  is  true,— for  what  is  genius 
itself  but  art?  but  he  took  laws,  and  har- 
mony, and  order,  from  the  great  code  of  Truth 
and  Nature ;  a  code  that  demands  intense  and 
unrelaxing  study — though  its  first  principles  are 
few  and  simple ;  that  study  Maltravers  did  not 
shrink  from.  It  was  a  deep  love  of  truth  that 
made  him  a  subtle  and  searching  analyst  even  in 
what  the  dull  world  considers  trifles ;  for  he 
knew  that  nothing  in  literature  is  in  itself  tri- 
fling— that  it  is  often  but  a  hair's  breadth  that  di- 
vides a  truism  from  a  discovery.  He  was  the 
more  original  because  he  sought  rather  after  the 
True  than  the  New.  No  two  minds  are  ever  the 
same ;  and  therefore  any  man  who  will  give  us 
fairly  and  frankly  the  results  of  his  own  impres- 
sions, uninfluenced  by  the  servihties  of  imita- 
tion, will  be  original.     But  it  was  not  from  ori- 
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ginality,  which  really  made  his  predominant 
merit,  that  Maltravers  derived  his  reputation,  for 
his  originality  was  not  of  that  species  which  gene- 
rally dazzles  the  vulgar — it  was  not  extravagant 
or  bizarre — he  affected  no  system  and  no  school. 
Many  authors  of  his  day  seemed  more  novel  and 
unique  to  the  superficial.  Profound  and  dura- 
ble invention  proceeds  by  subtle  and  fine  grada- 
tions— it  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  jerks  and 
starts,  those  convulsions  and  distortions,  which 
belong  not  to  the  vigour  and  health,  but  to  the 
epilepsy  and  disease,  of  Literature. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

'^  Being  got  out  of  town,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
give  my  mule  her  head."  Gil  Bias. 

Although  the  character  of  Maltravers  was  gra- 
dually becoming  more  hard  and  severe, — al- 
though as  his  reason  grew  more  muscular,  his 
imagination  lost  something  of  its  early  bloom, 
and  he  was  already  very  different  from  the  wild 
boy  who  had  set  the  German  youths  in  a  blaze, 
and  had  changed  into  a  Castle  of  Indolence  the 
little  cottage,  tenanted  with  Poetry  and  Alice,— he 
still  preserved  many  of  his  old  habits ;  he  loved, 
at  frequent  intervals,  to  disappear  from  the  great 
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world— to  get  rid  of  books  and  friends,  and 
luxury  and  wealth,  and  make  solitary  excursions, 
sometimes  on  foot,  sometimes  on  horseback, 
through  this  foir  garden  of  England. 

It  was  one  soft  May-day  that  he  found  himself 
on  such  an  expedition,  slowly  riding  through  one 

of  the  green  lanes  of shire.     His  cloak 

and  his  saddle-bags  comprised  all  his  baggage, 
and  the  world  was  before  him  '  where  to  choose 
his  place  of  rest.'  The  lane  wound  at  length  into 
the  main  road,  and  just  as  he  came  upon  it,  he 
fell  in  with  a  gay  party  of  equestrians. 

Foremost  of  this  cavalcade  rode  a  lady  in  a 
dark  green  habit,  mounted  on  a  thorough-bred 
English  horse,  which  she  managed  with  so  easy 
a  grace  that  Maltravers  halted  in  involuntary  ad- 
miration. He  himself  was  a  consummate  horse- 
man, and  he  had  the  quick  eye  of  sympathy  for 
those  who  shared  the  accompHshment.  He 
thought,  as  he  gazed,  that  he  had  never  seen  but 
one  woman,  whose  air  and  mien,  on  horseback, 
were  so  full  of  that  nameless  elegance  which  skill 
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and  courage  in  any  art  naturally  bestow — that  wo- 
man was  Valerie  de  St.  Ventadour.  Presently, 
to  his  great  surprise,  the  lady  advanced  from 
her  companions,  neared  Maltravers,  and  said,  in 
a  voice  which  he  did  not  at  first  distinctly  re- 
cognise— "  Is  it  possible ! — do  I  see  Mr.  Mal- 
travers ?" 

She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  threw  aside 

her  veil,  and  Ernest  beheld Madame  de  St. 

Ventadour  !  By  this  time  a  tall,  thin  gentleman 
had  joined  the  Frenchwoman. 

"  Has  madame  met  with  an  acquaintance  ?" 
said  he ;  "  and  if  so,  will  she  permit  me  to  par- 
take her  pleasure  ?" 

The  interruption  seemed  a  relief  to  Valerie  ; 
she  smiled  and  coloured. 

"  Let  me  introduce  to  you  Mr.  Maltravers. 
Mr.  Maltravers,  this  is  my  host.  Lord  Doning- 
dale." 

The  two  gentlemen  bowed,  the  rest  of  the 
cavalcade  surrounded  the  trio,  and  Lord  Doning- 
dale,    with    a    stately  yet  frank  courtesy,    in- 
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vited  Maltravers  to  return  with  the  party  to  his 
house,  which  was  about  four  miles  distant.  As 
may  be  supposed,  Ernest  readily  accepted  the  in- 
vitation. The  cavalcade  proceeded,  and  Mal- 
travers hastened  to  seek  an  explanation  from 
Valerie.  It  was  soon  given.  Madame  de  St.  Ven- 
tadour  had  a  younger  sister,  who  had  lately  mar- 
ried a  son  of  Lord  Doningdale.  The  marriage 
had  been  solemnised  in  Paris,  and  Monsieur  and 
Madame  de  St.  Ventadour  had  been  in  England 
a  week  on  a  visit  to  the  English  peer. 

The  rencontre  was  so  sudden  and  unexpected, 
that  neither  recovered  sufficient  self-possession 
for  fluent  conversation.  The  explanation  given, 
Valerie  sank  into  a  thoughtful  silence,  and  Mal- 
travers rode  by  her  side  equally  taciturn,  pon- 
dering on  the  strange  chance  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  years,  had  thrown  them  again  toge- 
ther. 

Lord  Doningdale,  who  at  first  lingered  with  his 
other  visiters,  now  joined  them,  and  Maltravers 
was  struck  with   his  highbred   manner,    and  a 
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singular  and  somewhat  elaborate  polish  in 
his  emphasis  and  expression.  They  soon  entered 
a  noble  park,  which  attested  far  more  care  and 
attention  than  is  usually  bestowed  upon  those 
demesnes,  so  peculiarly  English.  Young  plan- 
tations everywhere  contrasted  the  venerable 
groves  —  new  cottages  of  picturesque  design 
adorned  the  outskirts — and  obelisks  and  columns, 
copied  from  the  antique,  and  evidently  of  recent 
workmanship,  gleamed  upon  them  as  they  neared 
the  house — a  large  pile,  in  which  the  fashion  of 
Queen  Anne's  day  had  been  altered  into  the 
French  roofs  and  windows  of  the  architecture  of 
the  Tuileries. 

"  You  reside  much  in  the  country,  I  am  sure, 
my  lord,""  said  Maltravers. 

"^'  Yes,"  replied  Lord  Doningdale,  with  a  pen- 
sive air,  "  this  place  is  greatly  endeared  to  me. 
Here  his  majesty  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  when  in 
England,  honoured  me  with  an  annual  visit.  In 
compliment  to  him,  1  sought  to  model  my  poor 
mansion  into  an  humble  likeness  of  his  own  pa- 

VOL.  II.  I 
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lace,  so  that  he  might,  as  little  as  possible,  miss 
the  rights  he  had  lost.  His  own  rooms  were  fur- 
nished exactly  like  those  he  had  occupied  at 
the  Tuileries.  Yes,  the  place  is  endeared  to  me 
— I  think  of  the  old  times  with  pride.  It  is  some- 
thing to  have  sheltered  a  Bourbon  in  his  misfor- 
tunes." 

"  It  cost  milord  a  vast  sum  to  make  these  alte- 
rations," said  Madame  de  St,  Ventadour,  glanc- 
ing archly  at  Maltravers. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  the  old  lord,  and  his 
face,  lately  elated,  became  overcast — "  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but  what 
then  — '  Les  souvenir's,  madame,  sont  sans 
prio) !  ** " 

"  Have  you  visited  Paris  since  the  restoration, 
Lord  Doningdale?"  asked  Maltravers. 

His    lordship    looked    at   him  sharply,    and 
then  turned   his  eye  to  Madame  de  St  Venta- 
dour. 
"  Nay,"  said  Valerie,  laughing,  "  I  did  not  dic- 
tate the  question." 
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"  Yes,"  said  Lord  Doningdale,  "  I  have  been 
at  Paris." 

"  His  majesty  must  have  been  delighted  to 
return  your  lordship's  hospitality." 

Lord  Doningdale  looked  a  little  embarrassed, 
and  made  no  reply,  but  put  his  horse  into  a 
canter. 

"  You  have  galled  our  host,"  said  Valerie, 
smiling.  "  Louis  XVIII.  and  his  friends  lived  here 
as  long  as  they  pleased,  and  as  sumptuously  as 
they  could ;  their  visits  half  ruined  the  owner,  who 
is  the  model  of  a  gentilhomme  and  preux  cheva- 
lier. He  went  to  Paris  to  witness  their  triumph ; 
he  expected,  I  fancy,  the  order  of  the  St.  Esprit. 
Lord  Doningdale  has  royal  blood  in  his  veins. 
His  majesty  asked  him  once  to  dinner,  and  when 
he  took  leave,  said  to  him,  '  We  are  happy.  Lord 
Doningdale,  to  have  thus  requited  our  obligations 
to  your  lordship.'  Lord  Doningdale  went  back 
in  dudgeon,  yet  he  still  boasts  of  his  souvenirs, 
poor  man !" 

I  2 
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"  Princes  are  not  grateful,  neither  are  repub- 
lics," said  Maltravers. 

"  Ah  !  who  is  grateful,"  rejoined  Valerie, 
"  except  a  dog  and  a  woman  ?" 

Maltravers  found  himself  ushered  into  a  vast 
dressing-room,  and  was  informed  by  a  French 
valet,  that,  in  the  country.  Lord  Doningdale 
dined  at  six — the  first  bell  would  ring  in  a  few 
minutes.  While  the  valet  was  speaking.  Lord 
Doningdale  himself  entered  the  room.  His 
lordship  had  learned,  in  the  meanwhile,  that  Mal- 
travers was  of  the  great  and  ancient  commoners' 
house,  whose  honours  were  centred  in  his  bro- 
ther, and  yet  more,  that  he  was  the  Mr.  Maltra- 
vers whose  writings  every  one  talked  of,  whether 
for  praise  or  abuse.  Lord  Doningdale  had  the 
two  characteristics  of  a  highbred  gentleman  of 
the  old  school — respect  for  birth  and  respect  for 
talent;  he  was,  therefore,  more  than  ordinarily 
courteous  to  Ernest,  and  pressed  him  to  stay 
some  days  with  so  much  cordiality,  that  Mai- 
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travers  could  not  but  assent.  His  travelling 
toilet  was  scanty;  but  Maltravers  thought 
little  of  dress,  and  in  a  carter's  frock  he 
would  have  looked  what  he  was — the  descen- 
dant of  the  Norman — that  aristocrat  of  the 
world.  But,  like  the  Normans,  he  owed  the  air 
of  command  to  mind,  not  birth. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

^  It  is  the  soul  that  sees.     The  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  mind  descries. 
And  thence  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  indifference  rise." 

Cbabbe. 

When  Maltravers  entered  the  enormous  saloon, 
hung  with  damask,  and  decorated  with  the  pon- 
derous enrichments  and  furniture  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.  (that  most  showy  and  barbarous 
of  all  tastes,  which  has  nothing  in  it  of  the  grace- 
ful, nothing  of  the  picturesque,  and  which  now-a- 
days,  people  who  should  know  better,  imitate 
with  a  ludicrous  servihty), — he    found    sixteen 
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persons  assembled.  His  host  stepped  up  from  a 
circle  which  surrounded  him,  and  formally  pre- 
sented his  new  visiter  to  the  rest.  He  was 
struck  with  the  likeness  which  the  sister  of  Valerie 
bore  to  Valerie  herself;  but  it  was  a  sobered  and 
chastened  Ukeness — less  handsome,  less  impres- 
sive. Mrs.  George  Herbert — such  was  the  name 
she  now  owned,  was  a  pretty,  shrinking,  timid  girl, 
fond  of  her  husband,  and  mightily  awed  by  her 
father-in-law.  Maltravers  sate  by  her,  and  drew 
her  into  conversation.  He  could  not  help  pity- 
ing the  poor  lady,  when  he  found  she  was  to  live 
altogether  at  Doningdale  Park — remote  from  all 
the  friends  and  habits  of  her  childhood — alone, 
so  far  as  the  affections  were  concerned,  with  a 
young  husband,  who  was  passionately  fond  of 
field-sports,  and  who,  from  the  few  words  Ernest 
exchanged  v,ith  him,  seemed  to  have  only  three 
ideas — his  dogs,  his  horses,  and  his  wife.  Alas  ! 
the  last  would  soon  be  the  least  in  importance. 
It  is  a  sad  position— a  lively  young  Frenchwo- 
man, entombed  in  an    English  country  house  ! 
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Marriages  with  foreigners  are  seldom  fortunate 
experiments  !  But  Ernest's  attention  was  soon 
diverted  from  the  sister  by  the  entrance  of  Valerie 
herself,  leaning  on  her  husband's  arm.  Hitherto 
he  had  not  very  minutely  observed  what  change 
time  had  effected  in  her — perhaps  he  was  half 
afraid.  He  now  gazed  at  her  with  curious  interest. 
Valerie  was  still  extremely  handsome,  but  her  face 
had  grown  sharper,  her  form  thinner,  and  more 
angular;  there  was  something  in  her  eye  and 
lip,  discontented,  restless,  almost  querulous : — 
such  is  the  too  common  expression  in  the  face  of 
those  born  to  love,  and  condemned  to  be  indif- 
ferent. The  httle  sister  was  more  to  be  envied 
of  the  two — come  what  may,  she  loved  her  hus- 
band, such  as  he  was,  and  her  heart  might  ache, 
but  it  was  not  with  a  void. 

Monsieur  de  St.  Ventadour  soon  shuffled  up 
to  Maltravers — his  nose  longer  than  ever. 

"  Hein — hein — how  d'ye  do — how  d'ye  do  ? — 
charmed  to  see  you — saw  madame  before  me — 
hein — hein — I  suspect— I  suspect " 
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"  Mr.  Maltravers,  will  you  give  Madame  de 
St. Ventadour  your  arm  ?"  said  Lord  Doningdale, 
as  he  stalked  on  to  the  dining-room  with  a 
duchess  on  his  own. 

"  And  you  have  left  Naples,''  said  Maltravers  ; 
"left  it  for  good?" 

"  We  do  not  think  of  returning." 

"  It  was  a  charming  place — how  I  loved  it ! 
— how  well  I  remember  it !"  Ernest  spoke 
calmly, — ^it  was  but  a  general  remark. 

Valerie  sighed  gently. 

During  dinner,  the  conversation  between  Mai- 
travers  and  Madame  de  St.  Ventadour  was  vague 
and  embarrassed.  Ernest  was  no  longer  in  love 
with  her — he  had  outgrown  that  youthful  fancy. 
She  had  exercised  an  influence  over  him — the 
new  influences  that  he  had  created,  h^d  chased 
away  her  image.  Such  is  life.  Long  absences 
extinguish  all  the  false  lights,  though  not  the 
true  ones.  The  lamps  are  dead  in  the  ban- 
quet-room of  yesterday ;  but  a  thousand  years 
hence  and  the  stars  we  look  on  to-night  will 
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burn  as  brightly.  Maltravers  was  no  longer  in 
love  with  Valerie.  But  Valerie —  Ah,  perhaps 
hers  had  been  true  love  ! 

Maltravers  was  surprised  when  he  came  to  ex- 
amine the  state  of  his  own  feelings — he  was  sur- 
prised to  find  that  his  pulse  did  not  beat  quicker 
at  the  touch  of  one  whose  very  glance  had  once 
thrilled  him  to  the  soul — he  was  surprised,  but 
rejoiced.  He  was  no  longer  anxious  to  seek  but 
to  shun  excitement,  and  he  was  a  better  and  a 
higher  being  than  he  had  been  on  the  shores  of 
Naples. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Whence  that  low  voice,  a  whisper  from  the  heart, 
That  told  of  days  long  past." 

Wordsworth. 

Ernest  stayed  several  days  at  Lord  Doning- 
dale's,  and  every  day  he  rode  out  with  Va- 
lerie, but  it  was  with  a  large  party ;  and  every 
evening  he  conversed  with  her,  but  the  whole 
world  might  have  overheard  what  they  said. 
In  fact,  the  sympathy  that  had  once  existed  be- 
tween the  young  dreamer,  and  the  proud,  dis- 
contented woman,  had  in  much  passed  away. 
Awakened  to  vast  and  grand  objects,  Maltravers 
was  a  dreamer  no  more.     Inured  to  the  life  of 
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trifles  she  had  once  loathed,  Valerie  had  settled 
down  into  the  usages  and  thoughts  of  the  com- 
mon world  —  she  had  no  longer  the  superiority 
of  earthly  wisdom  over  Maltravers,  and  his  ro- 
mance was  sobered  in  its  eloquence,  and  her  ear 
dulled  to  its  tone.  Still  Ernest  felt  a  deep  inte- 
rest in  her,  and  still  she  seemed  to  feel  a  sensi- 
tive pride  in  his  career. 

One  evening  Maltravers  had  joined  a  circle,  in 
which  Madame  de  St.  Ventadour,  with  more  than 
her  usual  animation,  presided  — and  to  which,  in 
her  pretty,  womanly,  and  thoroughly  French  way, 
she  was  lightly  laying  down  the  law  on  a  hun- 
dred subjects — Philosophy,  Poetry,  Sevres  china, 
and  the  Balance  of  Power  in  Europe.  Ernest 
listened  to  her,  delighted,  but  not  enchanted. 
Yet  Valerie  was  not  natural  that  night — she  was 
speaking  from  forced  spirits. 

"  Well,"  said  Madame  de  St.  Ventadour  at 
last,  tired,  perhaps,  of  the  part  she  had  been 
playing,  and  bringing  to  a  sudden  close  an  ani- 
mated description  of  the  then   French  court — 
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*'  well,  see  now  if  we  ought  not  to  be  ashamed 
of  ourselves — our  talk  has  positively  interrupted 
the  music.  Did  you  see  Lord  Doningdale  stop 
it  with  a  bow  to  me,  as  much  as  to  say,  with  his 
courtly  reproof, — *  It  sha'n't  disturb  you,  madam?' 
I  will  no  longer  be  accessary  to  your  crime  of 
bad  taste !" 

With  this  the  Frenchwoman  rose,  and  gliding 
through  the  circle,  seated  herself  alone  at  the 
further  end  of  the  room.  Ernest  followed  her 
with  his  eyes.  Suddenly  she  beckoned  to  him, 
and  he  approached  and  seated  himself  by  her 
side. 

"  Mr.  Maltravers,"  said  Valerie  then,  with 
great  sweetness  in  her  voice, — "  I  have  not  yet 
expressed  to  you  the  delight  I  have  felt  from  your 
genius.  In  absence  you  have  suffered  me  to 
converse  with  you — your  books  have  been  to  me 
dear  friends :  as  we  shall  soon  part  again,  let 
me  now  tell  you  of  this,  frankly  and  without  com- 
pliment." 

This  paved  the  way  to  a  conversation  that  ap- 
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proached  more  on  the  precincts  of  the  past,  than 
any  they  had  yet  known.  But  Ernest  was 
guarded,  and  Valerie  watched  his  words  and 
looks  with  an  interest  she  could  not  conceal — an 
interest  that  partook  of  disappointment. 

"  It  is  an  excitement,"  said  Valerie,  "  to  climb 
a  mountain,  though  it  fatigue ;  and  though  the 
clouds  may  even  deny  us  a  prospect  from  its 
summit, —  it  is  an  excitement  that  gives  a  very 
universal  pleasure,  and  that  seems  almost  as  if 
it  were  the  result  of  a  common  human  instinct, 
which  makes  us  desire  to  rise— to  get  above  the 
ordinary  thoroughfares  and  level  of  life.  Some 
such  pleasure  you  must  have  in  intellectual  am- 
bition, in  which  the  mind  is  the  upward  tra- 
veller." 

"  It  is  not  the  am.hitio7i  that  pleases,"  replied 
Maltravers ;  "  it  is  the  following  a  path  con- 
genial to  our  tastes,  and  made  dear  to  us  in  a 
short  time  by  habit.  The  moments  in  which 
we  look  beyond  our  work,  and  fancy  ourselves 
seated  beneath  the  everlasting  laurel,  are  few. 
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It  is  the  work  itself,  whether  of  action  or  litera- 
ture, that  interests  and  excites  us.  And  at 
length  the  dryness  of  toil  takes  the  familiar 
sweetness  of  custom.  But  in  intellectual  labour 
there  is  another  charm — we  become  more  inti- 
mate with  our  own  nature.  The  heart  and  the 
soul  grow  friends,  as  it  were,  and  the  aiFections 
and  aspirations  unite.  Thus,  we  are  never  with- 
out society — we  are  never  alone ;  all  that  we 
have  read,  learned,  and  discovered,  is  company 
to  us.  This  is  pleasant,"  added  Maltravers, 
"  to  those  who  have  no  dear  connexions  in  the 
world  without." 

"  And  is  that  your  case  ?"  asked  Valerie,  with 
a  timid  smile. 

"  Alas,  yes  !  and  since  I  conquered  one  affec- 
tion, Madame  de  St.  Ventadour,  I  almost  think 
I  have  outlived  the  capacity  of  loving.  I  believe 
that  when  we  cultivate  very  largely  the  reason 
or  the  imagination,  we  blunt,  to  a  certain  extent, 
our  young  susceptibilities  to  the  fair  impressions 
of  real  life.  From  '  idleness,'  says  the  old  Roman 
poet,  '  Love  feeds  his  torch.' " 
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"  You  are  too  young  to  talk  thus." 

"  I  speak  as  I  feel." 

Valerie  said  no  more. 

Shortly  afterwards  Lord  Doningdale  ap- 
proached them,  and  proposed  that  they  should 
make  an  excursion  the  next  day  to  see  the 
ruins  of  an  old  abbey,  some  few  miles  distant. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

If  I  should  meet  thee 

After  long  years,, 
How  shall  I  greet  thee  ?" 


Byron. 


It  was  a  smaller  party  than  usual  the  next  day, 
consisting  only  of  Lord  Doningdale,  his  son 
George  Herbert,  Valerie,  and  Ernest.  They 
were  returning  from  the  ruins,  and  the  sun,  now 
gradually  approaching  the  west,  threw  its  slant 
rays  over  the  gardens  and  houses  of  a  small, 
picturesque  town,  or,  perhaps,  rather  village,  on 
the  high  North  Road.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
places  in  England,    that  town    or  village,    and 
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boasts  an  excellent  old-fashioned  inn,  with  a 
large  and  quaint  pleasure  garden.  It  was 
through  the  long  and  straggling  street,  that  our 
little  party  slowly  rode,  when  the  sky  became 
suddenly  overcast,  and  a  few  large  hail-stones 
falling,  gave  notice  of  an  approaching  storm. 

"  I  told  you  we  should  not  get  safely  through 
the  day,"  said  George  Herbert.  "  Now  we  are 
in  for  it." 

"  George,  that  is  a  vulgar  expression,"  said 
Lord  Doningdale,  buttoning  up  his  coat.  While 
he  spoke,  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning  darted  across 
their  very  path,  and  the  sky  grew  darker  and 
darker. 

"  We  may  as  well  rest  at  the  inn,"  said  Mal- 
travers ;  "  the  storm  is  coming  on  apace,  and 
Madame  de  St.  Ventadour " 

"  You  are  right,"  interrupted  Lord  Doning- 
dale ;  and  he  put  his  horse  into  a  canter. 

They  were  soon  at  the  door  of  the  old  hotel. 
Bells  rang— dogs  barked — hostlers  ran.  A  plain, 
dark,  travelling  post-chariot  was  before  the  inn- 
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door ;  and,  roused  perhaps  by  the  noise  below, 
a  lady  in  the  "  first  floor  front,  No.  2,"  came  to 
the  window.  This  lady  owned  the  travelling- 
carriage,  and  was  at  this  time  alone  in  that 
apartment.  As  she  looked  carelessly  at  the 
party,  her  eyes  rested  on  one  form — she  turned 
pale,  uttered  a  faint  cry,  and  fell  senseless  on 
the  floor. 

Meanwhile,  Lord  Doningdale  and  his  guests 
were  shown  into  the  room  next  to  that  tenanted 
by  the  lady.  Properly  speaking,  both  the  rooms 
made  one  long  apartment  for  balls  and  county 
meetings,  and  the  division  was  formed  by  a  thin 
partition,  removable  at  pleasure.  The  hail  now 
came  on  fast  and  heavy,  the  trees  groaned,  the 
thunder  roared ;  and  in  the  large,  dreary  room 
there  v/as  a  palpable  and  oppressive  sense  of  cold- 
ness and  discomfort.  Valerie  shivered — a  fire 
was  hghted— and  the  Frenchwoman  drew  near 
to  it. 

"  You  are  wet,"  my  dear  lady,  "  said  Lord 
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Doningdale.  "  You  should  take  off  that  close 
habit,  and  have  it  dried." 

"Oh,  no;  what  matters  it?"  said  Valerie, 
bitterly,  and  almost  rudely. 

"  It  matters  everything,"  said  Ernest ;  "  pray 
be  ruled." 

••'  And  do  you  care  for  me  ?"  murmured  Va- 
lerie. 

"  Can  you  ask  that  question  ?"  replied  Ernest, 
in  the  same  tone,  and  with  affectionate  and 
friendly  warmth.  • 

Meanwhile,  the  good  old  lord  had  summoned 
the  chambermaid,  and  with  the  kindly  impe- 
riousness  of  a  father,  made  Valerie  quit  the 
room.  The  three  gentlemen,  left  together, 
talked  of  the  storm,  wondered  how  long  it  would 
last,  and  debated  the  propriety  of  sending  to 
Doningdale  for  the  carriage.  While  they  spoke, 
the  hail  suddenly  ceased,  though  clouds  in  the 
distant  horizon  were  bearing  heavily  up  to  renew 
the  charge.     George  Herbert,  who  was  the  most 
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impatient  of  mortals,  especially  of  rainy  weathei 
in  a  strange  place,  seized  the  occasion,  and  in- 
sisted on  riding  to  Doningdale,  and  sending  back 
the  carriage. 

"  Surely  a  groom  would  do  as  well,  George," 
said  the  father. 

"  My  dear  father,  no ;  I  should  envy  the 
rogue  too  much.  I  am  bored  to  death  here. 
Marie  will  be  frightened  about  us.  Brown  Bess 
will  take  me  back  in  twenty  minutes.  I  am  a 
hardy  fellow,  you  know.     Good-bye." 

Away  darted  the  young  sportsman,  and  in 
two  minutes  they  saw  him  spur  gaily  from  the 
inn-door. 

"  It  is  very  odd  that  /  should  have  such  a 
son,"  said  Lord  Doningdale,  musingly — "  a  son 
who  cannot  amuse  himself  indoors  for  two 
minutes  together.  I  took  great  pains  with  his 
education,  too.  Strange  that  people  should 
weary  so  much  of  themselves  that  they  cannot 
brave  the  prospect  of  a  few  minutes  past  in  re- 
flection— that  a   shower    and  the    resources  of 
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their  own  thoughts  are  evils  so  galling — very 
strange  indeed.  But  it  is  a  confounded  climate 
this,  certainly.  I  wonder  when  it  will  clear 
up!" 

Thus  muttering,  Lord  Doningdale  walked,  or 
rather  marched,  to  and  fro  the  room,  with  his 
hands  in  his  coat-pockets,  and  his  whip  sticking 
perpendicularly  out  of  the  right  one.  Just  at 
this  moment  the  waiter  came  to  announce  that 
his  lordship's  groom  was  without,  and  desired 
much  to  see  him.  Lord  Doningdale  had  then 
the  pleasure  of  learning  that  his  favourite  grey 
hackney,  which  he  had  ridden,  winter  and  sum- 
mer, for  fifteen  years,  was  taken  with  shivers, 
and,  as  the  groom  expressed  it,  seemed  to  have 
"  the  collar  [cholera?]  in  its  bowels  !" 

Lord  Doningdale  turned  pale,  and  hurried  to 
the  stables,  without  saying  a  word. 

Maltravers,  who,  plunged  in  thought,  had  not 
overheard  the  low  and  brief  conference  between 
master  and  groom,  remained  alone,  seated  by 
the  fire,  his  head  buried  in  his  bosom,  and  his 
arms  folded. 
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Meanwhile,  the  lady,  who  occupied  the  ad- 
joining chamber,  had  recovered  slowly  from  her 
swoon.  She  put  both  hands  to  her  temples,  as 
if  trying  to  re-collect  her  thoughts.  Her's  was  a 
fair,  innocent,  almost  childish  face ;  and  now,  as 
a  smile  shot  across  it,  there  was  something  so 
sweet  and  touching  in  the  gladness  it  shed  over 
that  countenance,  that  you  could  not  have  seen 
it  without  strong  and  almost  painful  interest 
It  was  the  gladness  of  a  person  who  has  known 
sorrow !  Suddenly  she  started  up,  and  said — 
"  No — then  !  I  do  not  dream.  He  is  come 
back — he  is  here — all  will  be  well  again  ! 
Ha !  it  is  his  voice.  O,  bless  him,  it  is  his 
voice  !"  She  paused,  her  finger  on  her  lip,  her 
face  bent  down.  A  low  and  indistinct  sound  of 
voices  reached  her  straining  ear  through  the 
thin  '^door,  that  divided  her  from  INIaltravers. 
She  listened  intently,  but  she  could  not  over- 
hear the  import.  Her  heart  beat  violently. 
"  He  is  not  alone  !"  she  murmured  mournfully. 
"  I  will  wait  till  the  sound  ceases,  and  then  I 
will  venture  in !" 
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And  what  was  the  conversation  carried  on  in 
that  chamber  ?  We  must  return  to  Ernest.  He 
was  sitting  in  the  same  thoughtful  posture,  when 
Madame  de  St.  Ventadour  returned.  The 
Frenchwoman  coloured  when  she  found  herself 
alone  with  Ernest,  and  Ernest  himself  was  not 
at  his  ease. 

'•  Herbert  has  gone  home  to  order  the  car- 
riage, and  Lord  Doningdale  has  disappeared,  I 
scarce  know  whither.  You  do  not,  I  trust,  feel 
the  worse  for  the  rain  ?" 

"  No,"  said  Valerie. 

"  Shall  you  have  any  commands  in  London  ?" 
asked  Maltravers;  "  I  return  to  town  to- 
morrow." 

"  So  soon  !"  and  Valerie  sighed.  "  Ah  !'  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  "  we  shall  not  meet  again 
for  years,  perhaps.     Monsieur  de  St.  Ventadour 

is  to  be  appointed  ambassador  to  the  

Court — and  so — and  so Well,  it  is  no  matter. 

What  has  become  of  the  friendship  we  once 
swore  to  each  other  ?" 
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"  It  is  here,"  said  Maltravers,- laying  his  hand 
on  his  heart.  "  Here,  at  least,  lies  the  half  of 
that  friendship  which  was  my  charge ;  and  more 
than  friendship,  Valerie  de  St.  Ventadour — 
respect— admiration— gratitude.  At  a  time  of 
life,  when  passion  and  fancy,  most  strong,  might 
have  left  me  an  idle  and  worthless  voluptuary, 
you  convinced  me  that  the  world  has  virtue,  and 
that  woman  is  too  noble  to  be  our  toy — the  idol 
of  to-day,  the  victim  of  to-morrow.  Your  in- 
fluence, Valerie,  left  me  a  more  thoughtful  man 
— I  hope  a  better  one." 

"  Oh !"  said  Madame  de  St.  Ventadour, 
strongly  affected ;  "  I  bless  you  for  what  you 
tell  me :  you  cannot  know — you  cannot  guess 
how  sweet  it  is  to  me.  Now  I  recognise  you 
once  more.  What — what  did  my  resolution  cost 
me  ?     Now  I  am  repaid  !" 

Ernest  was  moved  by  her  emotion,  and  by  his 
own  remembrances ;  he  took  her  hand,  and  press- 
ing it  with  frank  and  respectful  tenderness — "  I 
did  not  think,  Valerie,"  said  he,  "  when  I  reviewed 
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the  past,  I  did  not  think  that  you  loved  me — I 
was  not  vain  enough  for  that;  but,  if  so,  how 
much  is  your  character  raised  in  my  eyes — how 
provident,  how  wise  your  virtue  !  Happi^  and 
better  for  both,  our  present  feelings,  each  to 
each,  than  if  we  had  indulged  a  brief  and  guilty 
dream  of  passion,  at  war  with  all  that  leaves 
passion  without  remorse,  and  bliss  without  alloy. 
Now " 

"  Now !"  interrupted  Valerie  quickly,  and 
fixing  on  him  her  dark  eyes — "  now  you  love 
me  no  more !  Yes,  it  is  better  so.  Well,  I  will 
go  back  to  my  cold  and  cheerless  state  of  life, 
and  forget  once  more,  that  Heaven  endowed  me 
with  a  heart !" 

"  Ah,  Valerie  !  esteemed,  revered,  still  be- 
loved, not  indeed  with  the  fires  of  old,  but  with 
a  deep,  undying,  and  holy  tenderness.  Speak 
not  thus  to  me.  Let  me  not  believe  you  un- 
happy ;  let  me  think,  that  wise,  sagacious,  bril- 
liant as  you  are,  you  have  employed  your  gifts 
to  reconcile  yourself  to  a  common  lot.     Still  let 
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me  look  up  to  you  when  I  would  despise  the  cir- 
cles in  which  you  live,  and  say — « On  that  pedestal 
an  altar  is  yet  placed,  to  which  the  heart  may 
bring  the  offerings  of  the  soul.'  " 

"  It  is  in  vain — in  vain  that  I  struggle,''  said 
Valerie,  half- choked  with  emotion,  and  clasping 
her  hands  passionately.  "  Ernest,  I  love  you 
still — I  am  wretched  to  thhik  you  love  me  no 
more ;  I  would  give  you  nothing — yet  I  exact  all ; 
my  youth  is  going — my  beauty  dimmed— my  very 
intellect  is  dulled  by  the  life  I  lead ;  and  yet  I 
ask  from  you,  that  which  your  young  heart 
once  felt  for  me.  Despise  me,  Maltravers,  I 
am  not  what  I  seemed— I  am  a  hypocrite — 
despise  me." 

"  No,"  said  Ernest,  again  possessing  himself 
of  her  hand,  and  falling  on  his  knee  by  her  side. 
"  No,  never  to  be  forgotten,  ever  to  be  ho- 
noured Valerie,  hear  me."  As  he  spoke,  he 
kissed  the  hand  he  held ;  with  the  other  Valerie 
covered  her  face  and  wept  bitterly,  but  in  silence. 
Ernest  paused  till  the  burst  of  her  feelings  had 
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subsided,  her  hand  still  in  his — still  warmed  by 
his  kisses — kisses  as  pare  as  cavalier  ever  im- 
pressed on  the  hand  of  his  queen. 

At  that  time  the  door  communicating  with  the 
next  room  gently  opened.  A  fair  form— a  form 
fairer  and  younger  than  that  of  Valerie  de  St. 
Ventadour — entered  the  apartment;  the  silence 
had  deceived  her — she  believed  that  Maltravers 
was  alone.  She  had  entered  with  her  heart 
upon  her  lips  ;  love,  sanguine,  hopeful  love,  in 
every  vein,  in  every  thought — she  had  entered, 
dreaming  that  across  that  threshold  life  would 
dawn  upon  her  afresh — that  all  would  be  once 
more  as  it  had  been,  when  the  common  air  was 
rapture.  Thus  she  entered ;  and  now  she  stood 
spell-bound,  terror-stricken,  y{)ale  as  death — 
life  turned  to  stone — youth'—hope — bliss  were 
for  ever  over  to  her  !  Ernest  kneeling  to  ano- 
ther, was  all  she  saw  ! — For  this  had  she  been 
faithful  and  true,  amidst  storm  and  desolation ; 
for  this  had  she  hoped — dreamed — lived.  They 
did  not  note  her;    she  was  unseen — unheard. 
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And  Ernest,  who  would  have  gone  barefoot  to 
the  end  of  the  earth  to  find  her,  was  in  the  very 
room  with  her,  and  knew  it  not ! 

"  Call  me  again — beloved  r  said  Valerie,  very 
softly. 

"  Beloved  Valerie,  hear  me  !" 

These  words  were  enough  for  the  listener; 
she  turned  noiselessly  away:  humble  as  that 
heart  was,  it  was  proud.  The  door  closed  on 
her — she  had  obtained  the  wish  of  her  whole 
being — Heaven  had  heard  her  prayer— she  had 
once  more  seen  the  lover  of  her  youth ;  and 
thenceforth  all  was  night  and  darkness  to  her. 
What  matter  what  became  of  her?  One  moment, 
what  an  effect  it  produces  upon  years  ! — one 
moment! — virtue,- crime,  glory,  shame,  woe, 
rapture,  rest  upon  moments  !  Death  itself  is 
but  a  moment,  yet  Eternity  is  its  successor  ! 

"  Hear  me  !"  continued  Ernest,  unconscious 
of  what  had  passed — "  hear  me ;  l6t  us  be  what 
human  nature  and  worldly  forms  seldom  allow 
those  of  opposite  sexes  to  be— friends  to  each 
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other,  and  to  virtue  also — friends  through  time 
and  absence — friends  through  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  life — friends  on  v^^hose  affection  shame  and 
remorse  never  cast  a  shade — friends  who  are  to 
meet  hereafter  !  Oh,  there  is  no  attachment  so 
true,  no  tie  so  holy,  as  that  which  is  founded  on 
the  old  chivalry  of  loyalty  and  honour ;  and 
which  is  what  love  would  be,  if  the  heart  and 
the  soul  were  unadulterated  by  clay." 

There  was  in  Ernest's  countenance  an  expres- 
sion so  noble,  in  his  voice  a  tone  so  thrilling,  that 
Valerie  was-  brought  back  at  once  to  the  nature 
which  a  momentary  weakness  had  subdued. 
She  looked  at  him  with  an  admiring  and  grate- 
ful gaze,  and  then  said,  in  a  calm,  but  low  voice, 
"  Ernest,  I  understand  you ;  yes,  your  friend- 
ship is  dearer  to  me  than  love." 

At  this  time  they  heard  the  voice  of  Lord 
Doningdale  on  the  stairs.  Valerie  turned  away. 
Maltravers,  as  he  rose,  extended  his  hand ;  she 
pressed  it  warmly,  and  the  spell  was  broken, 
the  temptation   conquered,    the    ordeal  passed. 
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While  Lord  Doningdale  entered  the  room,  the 
carriage,  with  Herbert  in  it,  drove  to  the  door. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  little  party  were  within 
the  vehicle.  As  they  drove  away,  the  ostlers 
were  harnessing  the  horses  to  the  dark-green 
travelling- carriage.  From  the  window,  a  sad 
and  straining  eye  gazed  upon  the  gayer  equipage 
of  the  peer — that  eye  which  Maitravers  would 
have  given  half  his  fortune  to  meet  again.  But 
he  did  not  look  up;  and  Alice  Darvil  turned 
away,  and  her  fate  for  life  was  fixed  ! 
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''  Strange  fits  of  passion  I  have  known. 
And  I  will  dare  to  tell." 

WOKDSWORTH. 

"  .         .         .     The  food  of  hope 
Is  meditated  action." 

Wordsworth. 

Maltravers  left  Doningdale  the  next  day.  He 
had  no  farther  conversation  with  Valerie ;  but 
when  he  took  leave  of  her,  she  placed  in  his 
hand  a  letter,  which  he  read  as  he  rode  slowly 
through  the  beech  avenues  of  the  park.  Trans- 
lated, it  ran  thus  : — 
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"  Others  would  despise  me  for  the  weakness 
I  showed — but  you  will  not !  It  is  the  sole 
weakness  of  a  life.  None  can  know  what  I  have 
passed  through — what  hours  of  dejection  and 
gloom — I,  whom  so  many  envy  !  Better  to  have 
been  a  peasant  girl,  with  love,  than  a  queen 
whose  life  is  but  a  dull  mechanism.  You,  Mal- 
travers,  I  never  forgot  in  absence ;  and  your 
image  made  yet  more  wearisome  and  trite  the 
things  around  me.  Years  passed,  and  your 
name  was  suddenly  in  men's  lips.  I  heard  of 
you  wherever  I  went — I  could  not  shut  you  from 
me.  Your  fame  was  as  if  you  were  conversing 
by  my  side.  We  met  at  last,  suddenly  and  un- 
expectedly. I  saw  that  you  loved  me  no  more, 
and  that  thought  conquered  all  my  resolves: 
anguish  subdues  the  nerves  of  the  mind  as 
sickness  those  of  the  body.  And  thus  I  forgot, 
and  humbled,  and  might  have  undone  myself. 
Juster  and  better  thoughts  are  once  more 
awakened  within  me,  and  when  we  meet  again  I 
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shall  be  worthy  of  your  respect.  I  see  how 
dangerous  that  luxury  of  thought,  that  sin  of 
discontent,  which  I  indulged.  I  go  back  to  life 
resolved  to  vanquish  all  that  can  interfere  with 
its  claims  and  duties.  Heaven  guide  and  pre- 
serve you,  Ernest !  Think  of  me  as  one  whom 
you  will  not  blush  to  have  loved — whom  you 
will  not  blush  hereafter  to  present  to  your  wife. 
With  so  much  that  is  soft,  as  well  as  great  within 
you,  you  were  not  formed  like  me — to  be  alone. 

"  Farewell  !" 

Maltravers  read,  and  re-read  this  letter ;  and 
when  he  reached  his  home,  he  placed  it  care- 
fully amongst  the  things  he  most  valued.  A 
lock  of  Alice's  hair  lay  beside  it — he  did  not 
think  that  either  was  dishonoured  by  the  contact. 

With  an  effort,  he  turned  himself  once  more 
to  those  stern,  yet  high  connexions  which  lite- 
rature makes  with  real  life.  Perhaps  there 
was  a   certain  restlessness   in  his  heart   which 
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induced  him  ever  to  occupy  his  mind.  That 
was  one  of  the  busiest  years  of  his  life — the 
one  in  which  he  did  most  to  sharpen  jealousy 
and  confirm  fame. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  In  effect  he  entered  my  apartment." 

Gil  Blas. 

'•  I  am  surprised,  said  he,  at  the  caprice  of  for- 
tune, who  sometimes  delights  in  loading  an  execrable 
author  with  favours,  whilst  she  leaves  good  writers  to 
perish  for  want." 

Gil  Blas. 


It  was  just  twelve  months  since  his  last  inter- 
view with  Valerie,  and  Madame  de  St.  Venta- 
dour  had  long  since  quitted  England,  when  one 
morning,  as  Maltravers  sate  alone  in  his  study, 
Castruccio  Caesarini  was  announced. 

"  Ah,  my  dear  Castruccio,    how    are  you  ?" 
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cried  Maltravers,  eagerly,   as  the  opening  door 
presented  the  form  of  the  Italian. 

"  Sir,"  said  Castruccio,  with  great  stifihess, 
and  speaking  in  French,  which  was  his  wont 
when  he  meant  to  be  distant — "  sir,  I  do  not 
come  to  renew  our  former  acquaintance — you 
are  a  great  man,  [here  a  bitter  sneer,]  I  an  ob- 
scure one, — [here  Castruccio  drew  himself  up] — 
I  only  come  to  discharge  a  debt  to  you  which  I  find 
I  have  incurred." 

"  What  tone  is  this,  Castruccio,  and  what  debt 
do  you  speak  of  ?" 

"  On  my  arrival  in  town  yesterday,"*'  said  the 
poet,  solemnly,  "  I  went  to  the  man  whom  you 
deputed  some  years  since  to  publish  my  little 
volume,  to  demand  an  account  of  its  success ; 
and  I  found  that  it  had  cost  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds,  deducting  the  sale  of  forty-nine 
copies  which  had  been  sold.  Your  books  sell 
some  thousands,  I  am  told.  It  is  well  contrived 
— mine  fell  still-born,  no  pains  were  taken  with 
it — no  matter — [a  wave  of  the  arm.]     You  dis- 
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charged  this  debt,  I  repay  you  :  there  is  a  check 
for  the  money.  Sir,  I  have  done  ;  I  wish  you  a 
good  day,  and  health  to  enjoy  your  reputation." 

"  Why,  Csesarini,  this  is  folly." 

"  Sir—" 

"  Yes,  it  is  folly,  for  there  is  no  folly  equal  to 
that  of  throwing  away  friendship  in  a  world  where 
friendship  is  so  rare.  You  insinuate  that  I  am  to 
blame  for  any  neglect  which  your  work  expe- 
rienced. Your  publisher  can  tell  you  that  I  was 
more  anxious  about  your  book  than  I  have  ever 
been  about  my  own." 

"  And  the  proof  is,  that  forty-nine  copies  were 
sold !" 

"  Sit  down,  Castruccio,  sit  down  and  listen  to 
reason;"  and  Maltravers  proceeded  to  explain, 
and  soothe,  and  console.  He  reminded  the  poor 
poet  that  his  verses  were  written  in  a  foreign 
tongue, — that  even  English  poets  of  great  fame 
enjoyed  but  a  limited  sale  for  their  works — that 
it  was  impossible  to  make  the  avaricious  public 
purchase  what  the  stupid  public  would  not  take 
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an  interest  in — in  short  he  used  all  those  argu- 
ments which  naturally  suggested  themselves  as 
best  calculated  to  convince  and  soften  Cas- 
truccio;  and  he  did  this  with  so  much  evident 
sympathy  and  kindness,  that  at  length  the  Ita- 
lian could  no  longer  justify  his  own  resentment. 
A  reconciliation  took  place,  sincere  on  the  part 
of  Maltravers,  hollow  on  the  part  of  Caesarini  ; 
for  the  disappointed  author  could  not  forgive  the 
successful  one. 

"  And  how  long  shall  you  stay  in  London  ?'' 

"  Some  months.'' 

"  Send  for  your  luggage,  and  be  my  guest." 

"  No  ;  I  have  taken  lodgings  that  suit  me.  I 
am  formed  for  solitude." 

"  While  you  stay  here,  you  will,  however,  go 
into  the  world.'' 

"  Yes,  I  have  some  letters  of  introduction, 
and  I  hear  that  the  English  can  honour  merit, 
even  in  an  Italian." 

"  You  hear  the  truth,  and  it  will  amuse  you  at 
least  to  see  our  eminent  men.     They  will  re- 
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ceive  you  most  hospitably.  Let  me  assist  you 
as  a  cicerone." 

"  Oh,  your  valuable  time  ! — " 

"  Is  at  your  disposal;  but  where  are  you 
going?' 

"  It  is  Sunday,  and  I  have  had  my  curiosity 

excited  to  hear  a  celebrated  preacher,  Mr. , 

who,  they  tell  me,  is  now  more  talked  of  than 
any  author  in  London."  \ 

"  They  tell  you  truly — I  will  go  with  you 
— I  myself  have  not  yet  heard  him ;  but  pro- 
posed to  do  so  this  very  day." 

"  Are  you  not  jealous  of  a  man  so  much 
spoken  of?" 

"  Jealous! — why  I  never  set  up  for  a  popular 
preacher  ! — ce  rHest pas  mon  metier" 

"  If  I  were  a  successful  author  I  should  be 
jealous  if  the  dancing-dogs  were  talked  of." 

"  No,  my  dear  Coesarini,  I  am  sure  you  would 
not.  You  are  a  little  irritated  at  present  by  na^ 
tural  disappointment;  but  the  man  who  has  as 
much  success  as  he  deserves,  is  never  morbidly 
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jealous,  even  of  a  rival  in  his  own  line :  want  of 
success  sours  us ;  but  a  little  sunshine  smiles 
away  the  vapours.  Come,  we  have  no  time  to 
lose." 

Maltravers  took  his  hat,    and  the  two  young 

men  bent  their  way  to chapel.    Csesa- 

rini  still  retained  the  singular  fashion  of  his 
dress,  though  it  was  now  made  of  handsomer  ma- 
terials and  worn  wdth  more  coxcombry  and  pre- 
tension. He  had  much  improved  in  person — 
had  been  admired  in  Paris,  and  told  that  he 
looked  like  a  man  of  genius — and  with  his  black 
ringlets  flowing  over  his  shoulders,  his  long 
moustache,  his  broad  Spanish-shaped  hat,  and 
eccentric  garb,  he  certainly  did  not  look  like 
other  people.  He  smiled  with  contempt  at  the 
plain  dress  of  his  companion.  "  I  see,"  said 
he,  "  that  you  follow  the  fashion,  and  look  as  if 
you  passed  your  life  with  tUgans  instead  of  stu- 
dents. I  wonder  you  condescend  to  such  trifles 
as  fashionably-shaped  hats  and  coats." 

"  It  w^ould  be  worse  trifling  to  set  up  for  ori- 
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ginality  in  hats  and  coats,  at  least  in  sober  Eng- 
land. I  was  born  a  gentleman,  and  I  dress  my 
outward  frame  like  others  of  my  order.  Because 
I  am  a  writer,  why  should  I  affect  to  be  differ- 
ent from  other  men  ?" 

"  I  see  that  you  are  not  above  the  weakness 
of  your  countryman,  Congreve,"  said  Caesarini, 
"  who  deemed  it  finer  to  be  a  gentleman  than  an 
author." 

"  I  always  thought  that  anecdote  miscon- 
strued. Congreve  had  a  proper  and  manly  pride, 
to  my  judgment,  when  he  expressed  a  dislike 
to  be  visited  merely  as  a  raree-show." 

"  But  is  it  policy  to  let  the  world  see  that  an 
author  is  like  other  people  ?  Would  he  not  create 
a  deeper  personal  interest  if  he  showed  that  even 
in  person  alone  he  was  unlike  the  herd  ?  He 
ought  to  be  seen  seldom — not  to  stale  his  pre- 
sence— and  to  resort  to  the  arts  that  belong  to  the 
royalty  of  intellect  as  well  as  the  royalty  of 
birth." 

"  I  dare  say  an  author,  by  a  little  charlatanism 
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of  that  nature,  might  be  more  talked  of— might 
be  more  adored  in  the  boarding-schools,  and 
make  a  better  picture  in  the  exhibition.  But  I 
think,  if  his  mind  be  manly,  he  would  lose  in  self- 
respect  at  every  quackery  of  the  sort.  And  my 
philosophy  is,  that  to  respect  oneself  is  worth 
all  the  fame  in  the  world." 

Caesarini  sneered  and  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders ;  it  was  quite  evident  that  the  two  authors 
had  no  sympathy  with  each  other. 

They  arrived  at  last  at  the  chapel,  and  with 
some  difficulty  procured  seats. 

Presently  the  service  began.  The  preacher 
was  a  man  of  unquestionable  talent  and  fervid 
eloquence ;  but  his  theatrical  arts,  his  affected 
dress,  his  artificial  tones  and  gestures,  and,  above 
all,  the  fanatical  mummeries  which  he  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  God,  disgusted  Mal- 
travers,  while  they  charmed,  entranced,  and 
awed  Caesarini.  The  one  saw  a  mountebank 
and  impostor— the  other  recognised  a  profound 
artist  and  an  inspired  prophet. 
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Bat  while  the  discourse  was  drawing  towards 
a  close,  while  the  preacher  was  in  one  of  his  most 
eloquent  bursts— the  ohs !  and  ahs  !  of  which  were 
the  grand  prelude  to  the  pathetic  peroration — 
the  dim  outline  of  a  female  form,  in  the  dis- 
tance, rivetted  the  eyes  and  absorbed  the  thoughts 
of  Maltravers.  The  chapel  was  darkened,  though 
it  was  broad  daylight ;  and  the  face  of  the  per- 
son that  attracted  Ernest's  attention  was  conceal- 
ed by  her  head-dress  and  veil.  But  that  bend 
of  the  neck,  so  simply  graceful,  so  humbly  mo- 
dest, recalled  to  his  heart  but  one  image.  Every 
one  has,  perhaps,  observed  that  there  is  a  physi- 
ognomy (if  the  bull  may  be  pardoned)  oi  form 
as  well  as  face,  which  it  rarely  happens  that  two 
persons  possess  in  common.  And  this,  with  most, 
is  peculiarly  marked  in  the  turn  of  the  head, 
the  outline  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  ineffable 
something  that  characterises  the  postures  of 
each  individual  in  repose.  The  more  intently 
he  gazed,  the  more  firmly  Ernest  was  persuaded 
that  he  saw  before  him  the  long-lost,  the  never- 
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to-be-forgotten  mistress  of  his  boyish  days,  and 
his  first  love.  On  one  side  of  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion sate  an  elderly  gentleman,  whose  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  preacher ; — on  the  other,  a  beauti- 
ful httle  girl,  with  long  fair  ringlets,  and  that 
cast  of  features,  which,  from  its  exquisite  delica- 
cy and  expressive  mildness,  painters  and  poets 
call  the  '  Angelic'  These  persons  appeared 
to  belong  to  the  same  party.  Maltravers  lite- 
rally trembled,  so  great  were  his  impatience  and 
agitation.  Yet  still,  the  dress  of  the  supposed 
likeness  of  Alice,  the  appearance  of  her  compa- 
nions, were  so  evidently  above  the  ordinary  rank, 
that  Ernest  scarcely  ventured  to  yield  to  the 
suggestions  of  his  own  heart.  Was  it  possible 
that  the  daughter  of  Luke  Darvil,  thrown  upon 
the  wide  world,  could  have  risen  so  far  beyond 
her  circumstances  and  station  ?  At  length,  the 
moment  came  when  he  might  resolve  his 
doubts — the  discourse  was  concluded — the  ex- 
temporaneous prayer  was  at  an  end — the  congre- 
gation broke  up,  and  Maltravers  pushed  his  way. 
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as  well  as  he  could,  through  the  dense  and  ser- 
ried crowd.  But  every  moment  some  vexatious 
obstruction,  in  the  shape  of  a  fat  gentleman,  or 
three  close-wedged  ladies  intercepted  his  pro- 
gress. He  lost  sight  of  the  party  in  question 
amidst  the  profusion  of  tall  bonnets  and  waving 
plumes.  He  arrived  at  last,  breathless  and  pale 
as  death,  (so  great  was  the  struggle  within  him,) 
at  the  door  of  the  chapel.  He  arrived  in  time  to 
see  a  plain  carriage,  with  servants  in  grey  un- 
dress liveries,  driving  from  the  porch — and 
caught  a  glimpse,  within  the  vehicle,  of  the  gol- 
den ringlets  of  a  child.  He  darted  forward,  he 
threw  himself  almost  before  the  horses.  The 
coachman  drew  in,  and  with  an  angry  exclama- 
tion, very  much  like  an  oath,  whipped  his  horses 
aside  and  went  off.  But  that  momentary  pause 
sufficed.  —  "  It  is  she — it  is  !  O  heaven,  it 
is  Alice!"  murmured  Maltravers:  the  whole 
place  reeled  before  his  eyes,  and  he  clung, 
overpowered  and  unconscious,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  lamp-post  for   support.      But  he    re- 
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covered  himself  with  an  agonizing  effort,  as  the 
thought  struck  upon  his  heart,  that  he  was  about 
to  lose  sight  of  her  again  for  ever.  And  he 
rushed  forward,  like  one  frantic,  in  pursuit  of  the 
carriage.  But  there  was  a  vast  crowd  of  other 
carriages,  besides  stream  upon  stream  of  foot-pas- 
sengers— for  the  great  and  the  gay  resorted  to 
that  place  of  worship,  as  a  fashionable  excite- 
ment in  a  dull  day.  And  after  a  weary  and  dan- 
gerous chase,  in  which  he  had  been  nearly  run 
over  three  times,  Maltravers  halted  at  last,  ex- 
hausted and  in  despair.  Every  succeeding  Sun- 
day, for  months,  he  went  to  the  same  chapel,  but 
in  vain ;— in  vain,  too,  he  resorted  to  every  pub- 
lic haunt  of  dissipation  and  amusement.  Alice 
Darvil  he  beheld  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

'^  Tell  me,  sir. 
Have  you  cast  up  your  state,  rated  your  land 
And  find  it  able  to  endure  the  change  ?'' 

The  Noble  Gentleman. 

By  degrees,  as  Maltravers  sobered  down  from  the 
first  shock  of  that  unexpected  meeting,  and  from 
the  prolonged  disappointment  that  followed  it, 
he  became  sensible  of  a  strange  kind  of  happi- 
ness or  contentment.  Alice  was  not  in  poverty, 
she  was  not  eating  the  unhallowed  bread  of  vice, 
or  earning  the  bitter  wages  of  laborious  penury. 
He  saw  her  in  reputable,  nay,  opulent  circum- 
stances. A  dark  night-mare,  that  had  often, 
amidst  the  pleasures  of  youth,  or  the  triumphs 
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of  literature,  weighed  upon  his  breast,  was  re- 
moved. He  breathed  more  freely — he  could 
sleep  in  peace.  His  conscience  could  no  longer 
say  to  him,  "  She  who  slept  upon  thy  bosom  is  a 
wanderer  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — exposed  to 
every  temptation,  perishing  perhaps  for  want." 
That  single  sight  of  Alice  had  been  like  the 
apparition  of  the  injured  Dead  conjured  up  at 
Heraclea — whose  sight  could  pacify  the  aggres- 
sor and  exorcise  the  spectres  of  remorse.  He 
was  reconciled  with  himself — and  walked  on  to 
the  Future  with  a  bolder  step  and  a  statelier 
crest.  Was  she  married  to  that  staid  and  sober- 
looking  personage  whom  he  had  beheld  with 
her  ?  was  that  child  the  offspring  of  their  union  ? 
He  hoped  so — for  he  loved  her  now  as  a  brother. 
Poor  Ahce !  could  she  have  dreamed,  when  she 
lay  at  his  feet  gazing  up  into  his  eyes,  that  a  time 
would  come  when  Maltravers  would  thank  God 
for  the  belief  that  she  was  happy  with  another  ! 

Ernest  Maltravers  now  felt  a  new  man:  the 
relief  of  conscience  operated  on  his  literary  com- 
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positions.  A  more  buoyant  and  elastic  spirit 
entered  into  them — they  seemed  to  breathe  as 
with  a  second  youth. 

Meanwhile  Csesarini  threw  himself  into  the 
fashionable  world — and  to  his  own  surprise  was 
feted  and  caressed.  In  fact,  Castruccio  was  exact- 
ly the  sort  of  person  to  be  made  a  lion  of.  The 
letters  of  introduction  that  he  had  brought  from 
Paris,  were  addressed  to  those  great  personages 
in  England,  between  whom  and  personages 
equally  great  in  France,  politics  makes  a  bridge 
of  connexion.  Csesarini  appeared  to  them 
as  an  accomplished  young  man,  brother-in-law 
to  a  distinguished  member  of  the  French 
Chamber.  Maltravers,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 
troduced him  to  the  literary  dilettanti,  who 
admire  all  authors  that  are  not  rivals.  The 
singular  costume  of  Caesarini,  which  'would 
have  revolted  persons  in  an  Englishman,  en- 
chanted them  in  an  Italian.  He  looked,  they 
said,  like  a  poet.  Ladies  like  to  have  verses 
written  to  them — and  Csesarini,  who  talked  very 
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little,  made  up  for  it  by  scribbling  eternally, 
'llie  young  man's  head  soon  grew  filled  with 
comparisons  between  himself  in  London  and 
Petrarch  at  Avignon.  As  he  had  always  thought 
that  fame  was  in  the  gift  of  lords  and  ladies,  and 
had  no  idea  of  the  multitude,  he  fancied  himself 
already  famous.  And  since  one  of  his  strongest 
feelings  was  his  jealousy  of  Maltravers,  he  was 
dehghted  at  being  told  he  was  a  much  more  in- 
teresting creature  than  that  haughty  personage, 
who  wore  his  neckcloth  like  other  people,  and 
had  not  even  those  indispensable  attributes  of 
genius — black  curls  and  a  sneer.  Fine  society, 
which,  as  Madame  de  Stael  well  says,  depraves 
the  frivolous  mind  and  braces  the  strong  one, 
completed  the  ruin  of  all  that  was  manly  in 
Csesarini's  intellect.  He  soon  learned  to  limit  his 
desire  of  effect  or  distinction  to  gilded  saloons ; 
and  his  vanity  contented  itself  upon  the  scraps 
and  morsels  from  which  the  lion  heart  of  true 
ambition  turns  in  disdain.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Caesarini  was  envious  of  the  greater  affluence  of 
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Maltravers.  His  own  fortune  was  in  a  small  ca- 
pital of  eight  or  nine  thousand  pounds ;  but, 
thrown  in  the  midst  of  the  wealthiest  society  in 
Europe,  he  could  not  bear  to  sacrifice  a  single 
claim  upon  its  esteem.  He  began  to  talk  of  the 
satiety  of  wealth,  and  young  ladies  listened  to 
him  with  remarkable  interest  when  he  did  so — 
he  obtained  the  reputation  of  riches — ^he  was  too 
vain  not  to  be  charmed  with  it.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  maintain  the  claim  by  adopting  the  extra- 
vagant excesses  of  the  day.  He  bought  horses — 
he  gave  away  jewels — he  made  love  to  a  mar- 
chioness of  forty-two,  who  was  very  kind  to  him 
and  very  fond  of  ecartt — he  gambled — he  was  in 
the  high  road  to  destruction. 


BOOK   VI. 

E'lTTOis  &,v,  bis  6  xpvorhs  eK  vikS  rdSe 

Eurip.  Ion.  line  641. 

Perchance  you  say  that  gold's  the  arch-exceller, 
And  to  be  rich  is  sweet  ? 

Kelvo  S'ovK  apaax^T^v 

E*K€IV  oSoV  X<^^VTa  Tois  KaKLOKTlV. 

Ibid,  line  648. 

'Tis  not  to  be  endured. 

To  yield  our  trodden  path  and  turn  aside. 
Giving  our  place  to  knaves. 
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BOOK    VI. 
CHAPTER  I. 

"  L'adresse  et  I'artifice  ont  passe  dans  mon  coeur, 
Qu'on  a  sous  cet  habit  et  d'esprit  et  de  ruse  I" 

Regnard. 

It  was  a  fine  morning,  in  July,  when  a  gentle- 
man who  had  arrived  in  town  the  night  before — 
after  an  absence  from  England  of  several  years — 
walked  slowly  and  musingly  up  that  superb  tho- 
roughfare, which  connects  the  Regent's  Park 
with  St.  James's. 
He  was   a    man,  who,   with   great  powers   of 
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mind,  had  wasted  his  youth  in  a  wandering  vaga- 
bond kind  of  life,  but  who  had  worn  away  the 
love  of  pleasure,  and  begun  to  awaken  to  a 
sense  of  ambition. 

"  It  is  astonishing  how  this  city  is  improved," 
said  he  to  himself.  "  Everything  gets  on  in  this 
world  with  a  little  energy  and  bustle — and  every 
body  as  well  as  everything.  My  old  cronies,  fel- 
lows not  half  so  clever  as  I  am,  are  all  doing 
well.  There's  Tom  Stevens,  my  very  fag  at 
Eton — snivelling  little  dog  he  was  too  ! — ^just 
made  under  secretary  of  state.  Pearson,  whose 
longs  and  shorts  I  always  wrote,  is  now  head- 
master to  the  human  longs  and  shorts  of  a 
public  school — editing  Greek  plays,  and  booked 
for  a  bishoprick.  Collier,  I  see,  by  the  papers, 
is  leading  his  circuit — and  Ernest  Maltravers 
(but  he  had  some  talent !)  has  made  a  name  in 
the  world.  Here  am  I,  worth  them  all  put  to- 
gether, who  have  done  nothing  but  spend  half 
my  little  fortune  in  spite  of  all  my  economy. 
Egad,  this  must  have  an  end.     I   must  look  to 
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the  main  chance;  and  yet,  just  when  I  want  his 
help  the  most,  my  worthy  uncle  thinks  fit  to  marry 
again.    Humph — I'm  too  good  for  this  world," 

While  thus  musing,  the  soliloquist  came  in 
direct  personal  contact  with  a  tall  gentleman 
who  carried  his  head  very  high  in  the  air,  and 
did  not  appear  to  see  that  he  had  nearly  thrown 
our  abstracted  philosopher  oif  his  legs. 

"  Zounds,  sir,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  cried  the 
latter. 

"  I  beg  your  par — "  began  the  other,  meekly, 
when  his  arm  was  seized,  and  the  injured  man 
exclaimed,  "  Bless  me,  sir,  is  it  indeed  you 
whom  I  see  ?" 

"Ha!— Lumley?" 

"  The  same,  and  how  fares  it,  my  dear 
uncle ?  I  did  not  kiow  you  were  in  London. 
I  only  arrived  last  night.  How  well  you  are 
looking  !■' 

"  Why,  yes,  heaven  be  praised,  I  am  pretty 
well." 

"  And  happy  in  your  new  ties — you  must  pre- 
sent me  to  Mrs.  Templeton." 
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"  Ehem,"  said  Mr.  Templeton,  clearing  his 
throat,  and  with  a  slight  but  embarrassed 
smile,   "  I  never  thought  I  should  marry  again." 

"  Uhomme  propose  et  Dieu  dispose,^'  observed 
Lumley  Ferrers,  for  it  was  he. 

"  Gently,  my  dear  nephew,"  replied  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton, gravely ;  "  those  phrases  are  somewhat 
sacrilegious — I  am  an  old-fashioned  person,  you 
know." 

"  Ten  thousand  apologies." 

"  One  apology  will  suffice — these  hyperboles 
of  phrase  are  almost  sinful." 

"  Confounded  old  prig  !''  thought  Ferrers  ; 
but  he  bowed  sanctimoniously. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  I  have  been  a  wild  fellow  in 
my  day,  but  with  years  comes  reflection,  and, 
under  your  guidance,  if  I  may  hope  for  it,  1  trust 
to  grow  a  wiser  and  a  better  man." 

"It  is  well,  Lumley,**'  returned  the  uncle, 
"  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  returned  to  your 
own  country.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-mor- 
row ?  I  am  living  near  Fulham.  You  had  better 
bring  your  carpet-bag,  and  stay  with  me  some 
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days — you  will  be  heartily  welcome,  especially  if 
you  can  shift  without  a  foreign  servant.  I  have 
a  great  compassion  for  papists,  but .  .  .'"' 

"  Oh,  my  dear  uncle,  do  not  fear ;  I  am  not 
rich  enough  to  have  a  foreign  servant,  and  have 
not  travelled  over  three  quarters  of  the  globe 
without  learning  that  it  is  possible  to  dispense 
with  a  valet" 

"  As  to  being  rich  enough,'"*  observed  Mr. 
Templeton,  with  a  calculating  air,  "  seven  hun- 
dred and  ninety-five  pounds  ten  shillings  a-year 
will  allow  a  man  to  keep  two  servants,  if  he 
pleases  ;  but  I  am  glad  to  find  you  economical,  at 
all  events.     We  meet  to-morrow,  then,   at    six 

o'clock." 

"  All  revoir — I  mean,  God  bless  you."" 
"  Tiresome  old  gentleman  that,"  muttered  Fer- 
rers, "  and  not  so  cordial  as  formerly  :  perhaps 
his  wife  is  enceinte,  and  he  is  going  to  do  me  the 
injustice  of  having  another  heir.  I  must  look  to 
this,  for  without  riches  I  had  better  go  back  and 
live  au  cinqideme  at  Paris." 
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With  this  conclusion,  Lumley  quickened  his 
pace,  and  soon  arrived  in  Seamore  Place.  In  a 
few  moments  more  ^he  was  in  the  Hbrary,  well 
stored  with  books,  and  decorated  with  marble 
busts  and  images  from  the  studios  of  Canova  and 
Flaxman. 

"  My  master,  sir,  will  be  down  immediately," 
said  the  servant  who  admitted  him  ;  and  P'errers 
threw  himself  into  a  sofa,  and  contemplated  the 
apartment  with  an  air  half  envious  and  half  cy- 
nical. 

Presently  the  door  opened,  and  "  My  dear 
Ferrers!"  "  Well,  mon  cher^  how  are  you?" 
were  the  salutations   hastily  exchanged. 

After  the  first  sentences  of  inquiry,  gratulation, 
and  welcome, had  cleared  the  way  for  more  general 
conversation,  "  Well,  Maltravers,"  said  Ferrers, 
so  here  we  are  together  again,  and  after  a  lapse 
of  so  many  years  !  both  older,  certainly,  and  you, 
I  suppose,  wiser.  At  all  events,  people  think 
you  so,  and  that's  all  that's  important  in  the 
question.     Why  man,  you  are  looking  as  young 
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as  ever,  only  a  little  paler  and  thinner;  but 
look  at  me,  I  am  not  very  much  past  thirty,  and 
I  am  almost  an  old  man — bald  at  the  temples — 
crows'  feet  too,  eh !  Idleness  ages  one  dam- 
nably." 

"  Pooh,  Lumley,  I  never  saw  you  look  better. 
And  are  you  really  come  to  settle  in  Eng- 
land?" 

"  Yes,  if  I  can  afford  it.  But  at  my  age, 
and  after  having  seen  so  much,  the  life  of  an  idle, 
obscure  garden,  does  not  content  me.  I  feel 
that  the  world's  opinion,  which  I  used  to  despise, 
is  growing  necessary  to  me.  I  want  to  be  some- 
thing. What  can  I  be  ?  Don't  look  alarmed, 
I  won't  rival  you.  I  dare  say  literary  reputa- 
tion is  a  fine  thing,  but  I  desire  some  distinction 
more  substaniial  and  worldly.  You  know  your 
own  country — give  me  a  map  of  the  roads  to 
Power." 

"  To  Power  I  Oh,  nothing  but  law,  politics, 
and  riches." 

"  For  law,  I  am  too   old ;     politics,  perhaps. 
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might  suit  me;  but  riches,  my  dear  Ernest — 
ah,  how  I  long  for  a  good  account  with  my 
banker !" 

"  Well,  patience  and  hope — are  you  not  a 
rich  uncle's  heir  ?" 

"  rdon't  know,"  said  Ferrers,  very  dolorously ; 
*'  the  old  gentleman  has  married  again,  and  may 
have  a  family." 

"  Married — to  whom  ?" 

"  A  widow,  I  hear;  I  know  nothing  more,  ex- 
cept that  she  has  a  child  already.  So  you  see 
she  has  got  into  a  cursed  way  of  having  chil- 
dren. And,  perhaps,  by  the  time  I'm  forty,  I 
shall  see  a  whole  covey  of  cherubs  flying  away 
with  the  great  Templeton  property  !" 

"  Ha,  ha !  your  despair  sharpens  your  wit, 
Lumley ;  but  why  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  your 
uncle's  book,  and  marry  yourself.  Find  an 
heiress,  if  you  must  give  up  the  heritage." 

"  Sensibly  said— more  sensibly  than  I  could 
have  fancied  any  suggestion  coming  from  a  man 
who  writes  books,  especially  poetry ;  and  your 
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advice  is  not  to  be  despised.  For  rich  I  ^yi^  be, 
and  as  the  fathers,  (I  don't  mean  of  the  church, 
but  in  Horace,)  told  the  rising  generation,  the 
first  thing  is  to  resolve  to  be  rich — and  it  is 
only  the  second  thing  to  consider  how." 

"  Meanwhile,  Ferrers,  you  will  be  my  guest." 
"  I'll  dine  with  you  to-day;  but  to-morrow  I 
am  off  to  Fulham,  to  be  introduced  to  my  aunt. 
Can't  you  fancy  her ! — grey  gros  de  Naples 
gown,  gold  chain  with  an  eyeglass — rather  fat — 
two  pugs  and  a  parrot !  '  Start  not,  this  is 
fancy's  sketch  V  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  respect- 
able relative  with  my  physical  optics.  WTiat 
shall  we  have  for  dinner  ?  Let  7ne  choose,  you 
were  always  a  bad  caterer." 

As  Ferrers  thus  rattled  on,  Maltravers  felt 
himself  growing  younger — old  times  and  old  ad- 
ventures crowded  fast  upon  him;  and  the  two 
friends  spent  a  most  agreeable  day  together.  It 
was  only  the  next  morning  that  Maltravers,  in 
thinking  over  the  various  conversations  that  had 
passed  between  them,  was  forced  reluctantly  to 
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acknowledge  that  the  inert  selfishness  of  Lum- 
ley  Ferrers  seemed  now  to  have  hardened  into  a 
resolute  and  systematic  want  of  principle,  which 
might,  perhaps,  make  him  a  dangerous  and  de- 
signing man,  if  urged  by  circumstances  into 
action. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

'-  Daiiph.  Sir,  I  must  speak  to  you.  I  have  been  long 
your  despised  kinsman. 

"  Morose.  O  what  thou  wilt,  nephew." 

Epicene. 

"  Her  silence  is  dowry  eno' — exceedingly  soft  spoken; 
— thrifty  of  her  speechjthat  spends  but  six  words  a  day." 

Ihid. 

The  coach  dropped  Mr.  Ferrers  at  the  gate  of 
a  villa  about  three  miles  from  town.  The  lodge- 
keeper  charged  himself  with  the  carpet-bag,  and 
Ferrers  strolled,  with  his  hands  behind  him,  (it 
was  his  favourite  mode  of  disposing  of  them,) 
through  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  pleasure- 
grounds. 
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"  A  very  nice,  snug  little  box  (jointure 
house,  I  suppose  !)  I  would  not  grudge  that, 
I'm  sure,  if  I  had  but  the  rest.  But  here,  I  sus- 
pect, comes  madame's  first  specimen  of  the  art  of 
having  a  family."  This  last  thought  was  extracted 
from  Mr.  Ferrers"'s  contemplative  brain  by  a 
lovely  little  girl,  who  came  running  up  to  him, 
fearless  and  spoilt  as  she  was — and  after  indulg- 
ing a  tolerable  stare,  exclaimed,  "  Are  you 
come  to  see  papa,  sir  ?  " 

"  Papa  !  —  the  deuce  !"  thought  Lumley ; 
and  who  is  papa,  my  dear?" 

"  Why,  mama's  husband.  He  is  not  my  papa 
by  rights." 

"  Certainly  not,  my  love,  not  by  rights — I 
comprehend." 

"  Eh  !" 

"  Yes,  I  am  going  to  your  papa  by  wrongs — 
Mr.  Templeton." 

"  Oh,  this  way  then." 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  Mr.  Templeton,  my 
little  angel." 
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"  To  be  sure  I  am.  You  have  not  seen  the 
rocking-horse  he  is  going  to  give  me." 

"  Not  yet,  sweet  child  !     And  how  is  mama  ?" 

"  Oh,  poor,  dear  mama,"  said  the  child,  with 
a  sudden  change  of  voice,  and  tears  in  her  eyes. 
"  Ah,  she  is  not  well !" 

"  In  the  family  way,  to  a  dead  certainty !" 
muttered  Ferrers,  with  a  groan ;  "  but  here  is 
my  uncle.  Horrid  name  ! — uncles  were  always 
wicked  fellows.  Richard  the  Third,  and  the  man 
who  did  something  or  other  to  the  children  in  the 
wood,  were  a  joke  to  my  hard-hearted,  old  rela- 
tion, who  has  robbed  me  with  a  widow  !     The 

lustful,   Uquorish,  old My  dear  sir,   Fm   so 

glad  to  see  you  !" 

Mr.  Templeton,  who  was  a  man  very  cold  in 
his  manners,  and  always  either  looked  over 
people's  heads,  or  down  upon  the  ground,  just 
touched  his  nephew's  outstretched  hand,  and 
telhng  him  he  was  welcome,  observed  that  it 
was  a  very  fine  afternoon. 

"  Very,  indeed :    sweet  place  this  ;    you  see, 
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by  the  way,  that  I  have  already  made  acquaint- 
ance with  my  fair  cousin-in-law.  She  is  very 
pretty." 

"  I  really  think  she  is,"  said  Mr.  Templeton, 
with  some  warmth,  and  gazing  almost  fondly 
at  the  child,  who  was  now  throwing  buttercups 
up  in  the  air,  and  trying  to  catch  them ; — Mr. 
Ferrers  wished,  in  his  heart,  that  they  had 
been  brick-bats  ! 

"  Is  she  like  her  mother  ?"  asked  the  ne- 
phew. 

"  Like  who,  sir  ?" 

"  Her  mother — Mrs.  Templeton." 

"  No — not  very ;  there  is  an  air,  perhaps 
— but  the  likeness  is  not  remarkably  strong. 
Would  you  not  like  to  go  to  your  room  before 
dinner  ?" 

"  Thank  you.  Can  1  not  first  be  presented 
to  Mrs.  Tem " 

"  She  is  at  her  devotions,  Mr.  Lumley,"  in- 
terrupted Mr.  Templeton,  grimly. 

"  The  she-hypocrite  !"  thought  Ferrers.  "  Oh, 
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I  am  delighted  your  pious  heart  has  found  so 
congenial  a  helpmate !" 

"  It  is  a  great  blessing,  and  I  am  grateful  for 
it.     This  is  the  way  to  the  house." 

Lumley,  now  forcibly  installed  in  a  grave  bed- 
room, with  dimity  curtains  and  dark-brown 
paper,  with  hght  brown  stars  on  it,  threw  himself 
into  a  large  chair,  and  yawned  and  stretched  with 
as  much  fervour  as  if  he  could  have  yawned  and 
stretched  himself  into  his  uncle's  property.  He 
then  slowly  exchanged  his  morning-dress  for  a  quiet 
suit  of  black,  and  thanked  his  stars  that,  amidst 
all  his  sins,  he  had  never  been  a  dandy,  and 
had  never  rejoiced  in  a  fine  waistcoat — a  criminal 
possession  that  he  w  ell  knew  would  have  entirely 
hardened  his  uncle's  conscience  against  him. 
He  tarried  in  his  room  till  the  second  bell  sum- 
moned him  to  descend ;  and  then  entering  the 
drawing-room,  which  had  a  cold  look  even  in 
July,  found  his  uncle  standing  by  the  mantel- 
piece, and  a  young,  slight,  handsome  woman, 
half-buried  in  a  huge,  but  not  comfortable, 
fauteuil. 
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"  Your  aunt,  Mrs.  Templeton ;  madam,  my 
nephew,  Mr.  Lumley  Ferrers,"  said  Templeton, 
with  a  wave  of  the  hand,     "  John, — dinner  !" 

"  I  hope  I  am  not  late  !" 

"  No,"  said  Templeton,  gently,  for  he  had 
always  liked  his  nephew,  and  began  now  to  thaw 
towards  him  a  little  on  seeing  that  Lumley 
put  a  good  face  upon  the  new  state  of  affairs. 

"  No,  my  dear  boy — no ;  but  I  think  order 
'and  punctuality  cardinal  virtues  in  a  well-regu- 
lated family." 

"  Dinner,  sir,"  said  the  butler,  opening  the 
folding  doors  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

"  Permit  me,"  said  Lumley,  offering  his  arm 
to  the  aunt.     "  What  a  lovely  place  this  is  !" 

Mrs.  Templeton  said  something  in  reply,  but 
what  it  was  Ferrers  could  not  discover,  so  low 
and  choked  was  the  voice. 

"  Shy,"  thought  he  :  "  odd  for  a  widow  ! — 
but  that's  the  way  those  husband-buriers  take 
us  in  !" 

Plain  as   was  the    general  furniture    of   the 
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apartment,  the  natural  ostentation  of  Mr.  Tem- 
pleton  broke  out  in  the  massive  value  of  the 
plate,  and  the  number  of  the  attendants.  He 
was  a  rich  man,  and  he  was  proud  of  his  riches : 
he  knew  it  was  respectable  to  be  rich,  and  he 
thought  it  was  moral  to  be  respectable.  As  for 
the  dinner,  Lumley  knew  enough  of  his  uncle's 
tastes,  to  be  prepared  for  viands  and  wines,  that 
even  he  (fastidious  gourmand  as  he  was  !)  did 
not  despise.  ' 

Between  the  intervals  of  eating,  Mr.  Ferrers 
endeavoured  to  draw  his  aunt  into  conversation, 
but  he  found  all  his  ingenuity  fail  him.  There 
was,  in  the  features  of  Mrs.  Templeton,  an  ex- 
pression of  deep,  but  calm  melancholy,  that 
would  have  saddened  most  persons  to  look  upon, 
especially  in  one  so  young  and  lovely.  It  was 
evidently  something  beyond  shyness  or  reserve 
that  made  her  so  silent  and  subdued,  and  even 
in  her  silence  there  was  so  much  natural  sweet- 
ness, that  Ferrers  could  not  ascribe  her  manner 
to  haughtiness,  or  the  desire  to  repel.     He  was 
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rather  puzzled  ;  "  for  though,"  thought  he,  sen- 
sibly enough,  "  my  uncle  is  not  a  youth,  he  is  a 
very  rich  fellow;  and  how  any  widow,  who  is 
married  again  to  a  rich  old  fellow,  can  be  melan- 
choly, passes  my  understanding  I" 

Templeton,  as  if  to  draw  attention  from  his 
wife^s  taciturnity,  talked  more  than  usual.  He 
entered  largely  into  politics,  and  regretted  that 
in  times  so  critical  he  was  not  in  parliament. 

"  Did  I  possess  your  youth  and  your  health, 
Lumley,  I  would  not  neglect  my  country — 
Popery  is  abroad." 

"  I  myself  should  like  very  much  to  be  in  par- 
liament," said  Lumley,  boldly. 

"  I  dare  say  you  would,"  returned  the  uncle, 
drily.  "  Parliament  is  very  expensive — only  fit 
for  those  who  have  a  large  stake  in  the  country. 
Champagne  to  Mr.  Ferrers." 

Lumley  bit  his  lip,  and  spoke  little  during 
the  rest  of  the  dinner.  Mr.  Templeton,  how- 
ever, waxed  gracious  by  the  time  the  desert  was 
on  the  table;  and  began  cutting  up  a  pine- apple, 
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with  many  assurances  to  Lumley,  that  gardens 
were  nothing  without  pineries.  "  Whenever 
you  settle  in  the  country,  nephew,  be  sure  you 
have  a  pinery." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Lumley,  almost  bitterly, 
"  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  and  a  French  cook ;  they 
will  all  suit  my  fortune  very  well." 

"  You  are  more  thoughtful  on  pecuniary 
matters  than  you  used  to  be,"  said  the  uncle. 

"  Sir,"  replied  Ferrers,  solemnly,  "  in  a  very 
short  time  I  shall  be  what  is  called  a  middle-aged 
man." 

"  Humph  !"  said  the  host. 

There  was  another  silence.  Lumley  was  a 
man,  as  we  have  said  or  implied  before,  of  great 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  at  least  the  ordi- 
nary sort  of  it,  and  he  now  revolved  in  his  mind 
the  various  courses  it  might  be  wise  to  pursue 
towards  his  rich  relation.  He  saw  that,  in  deli- 
cate fencing,  his  uncle  had  over  him  the  same 
advantage  that  a  tall  man  has  over  a  short  one 
with  the  physical  sword-play ; — by  holding  his 
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weapon  in  a  proper  position,  he  kept  the  other 
at  arm's  length.  There  was  a  grand  reserve 
and' dignity  about  the  man  who  had  something 
to  give  away,  of  which  Ferrers,  however  actively  he 
might  shift  his  ground  and  flourish  his  rapier, 
could  not  break  the  defence.  He  determined, 
therefore,  upon  a  new  game,  for  which  his  frank- 
ness of  manner  admirably  adapted  him.  Just 
as  he  formed  this  resolution,  Mrs.  Templeton 
rose,  and  with  a  gentle  bow,  and  soft,  though 
languid  smile,  glided  from  the  room.  The  two 
gentlemen  resettled  themselves,  and  Templeton 
pushed  the  bottle  to  Ferrers. 

"  Help  yourself,  Lumley ;  your  travels  seem 
to  have  deprived  you  of  your  high  spirits — you 
are  pensive." 

"  Sir,''  said  Ferrers,  abruptly,  "  I  wish  to 
consult  you." 

"  Oh,  young  man,  you  have  been  guilty  of 
some  excess — you  have  gambled — you  have " 

"  I  have  done  nothing,  sir,  that  should  make 
me  less  worthy  your  esteem.     I  repeat,  I  wish 
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to  consult  you ;  I  have  outlived  the  hot  days  of 
my  youth — I  am  row  alive  to  the  claims  of  the 
world,  I  have  talents,  I  beheve,  and  I  have 
application,  I  know.  I  wish  to  fill  a  position  in 
the  world  that  may  redeem  my  past  indolence, 
and  do  credit  to  my  family.  Sir,  I  set  your  ex- 
ample before  me,  and  I  now  ask  your  counsel, 
with  the  determination  to  follow  it." 

Templeton  was  startled ;  he  half  shaded  his 
face  with  his  hand,  and  gazed  searchingly  upon 
the  high  forehead  and  bold  eyes  of  his  nephew. 
"  I  believe  you  are  sincere,"  said  he,  after  a 
pause. 

"  You  may  well  believe  so,  sir." 

"  Well,  I  will  think  of  this.  I  like  an  honour- 
able ambition — not  too  extravagant  an  one, — that 
is  sinful ;  but  a  respectable  station  in  the  world 
is  a  proper  object  of  desire,  and  wealth  is  a 
blessing ;  because,"  added  the  rich  man,  taking 
another  slice  of  the  pine-apple,  "  it  enables  us 
to  be  of  use  to  our  fellow-creatures  !" 

"  Sir,  then,"  said  Ferrers,  with  daring  anima- 
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tion — "  then  I  avow  that  my  ambition  is  pre- 
cisely of  the  kind  you  speak  of,  I  am  obscure, 
I  desire  to  be  reputably  known :  my  fortune 
is  mediocre,  I  desire  it  to  be  great.  I  ask  you 
for  nothing — I  know  your  generous  heart;  but 
I  wish  independently  to  work  out  my  own 
career !" 

"  Lumley,"  said  Templeton,  "  I  never 
esteemed  you  so  much  as  I  do  now.  Listen  to 
me — I  will  confide  in  you :  I  think  the  govern- 
ment are  under  obligations  to  me." 

"  I  know  it,"  exclaimed  Ferrers,  whose  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  thought  of  a  sinecure — for  sine- 
cures then  existed  ! 

"  And,"  pursued  the  uncle,  "  I  intend  to  ask 
them  a  favour  in  return." 

"  Oh,  sir !" 

"  Yes  ;  I  think,  mark  me,  with  management 
and  address,  I  may " 

"  Well,  my  dear  sir  !" 

"  Obtain  a  barony  for  myself  and  heirs I 

trust  I  shall  soon  have  a  family  1" 
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Had  somebody  given  Lumley  Ferrers  a  hearty 
cuff  on  the  ear,  he  would  have  thought  less  of  it 
than  of  this  wind-up  of  his  uncle's  ambitious 
projects.  His  jaw  fell — his  eyes  grew  an  inch 
larger,  and  he  remained  perfectly  speechless. 

"  Ay,"  pursued  Mr.  Templeton,  '*  I  have  long 
dreamed  of  this ;  my  character  is  spotless — my 
fortune  great.  I  have  ever  exerted  my  par- 
liamentary influence  in  favour  of  ministers;  and 
in  this  commercial  country  no  man  has  higher 
claims  than  Richard  Templeton  to  the  honours 
of  a  virtuous,  loyal,  and  religious  state.  Yes, 
iwy  boy,  I  hke  your  ambition — you  see  I  have 
some  of  it  myself;  and  since  you  are  sincere  in 
your  wish  to  tread  in  my  footsteps,  I  think  I  can 
obtain  you  a  junior  partnership  in  a  highly  re- 
spectable establishment.  Let  me  see,  your  ca- 
pital now  is " 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,"  interrupted  Lumley,  co- 
louring with  indignation,  despite  himself;  "  I 
honour  commerce  much,  but  my  paternal  rela- 
tions are  not  such  as  would  allow  me  to  enter 
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into  trade.  And,  permit  me  to  add,"  continued 
he,  seizing  with  instant  adroitness  the  new 
weakness  presented  to  him — "  permit  me  to 
add,  that  those  relations,  who  have  been  ever 
kind  to  me,  would,  properly  managed,  be  highly 
efficient  in  promoting  your  own  views  of  advance- 
ment; for  your  sake  I  would  not  break  with 
them.  Lord  Saxingham  is  still  a  minister — 
nay,  he  is  in  the  cabinet."" 

"  Hem — ^Lumley — hem  V  said  Templeton, 
thoughtfully ;  "  we  will  consider — we  will  consi- 
der.   Any  more  wine  ?"^ 

"  No,  I  thank  you,  sir." 

"  Then  I'll  just  take  my  evening  stroll,  and 
think  over  matters.  You  can  rejoin  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton. And  I  say,  Lumley, — I  read  prayers  at 
nine  o'clock.  Never  forget  your  Maker,  and 
He  will  not  forget  you.  The  barony  will  be  an 
excellent  thing — eh  ? — an  English  peerage — yes 
— an  English  peerage  ! — Very  different  from  your 
beggarly  countships  abroad !" 

So  saying,  Mr.   Templeton  rang  for  his  hat 
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and  cane,  and  stepped  into  the  lawn  from  the 
window  of  the  dining-room. 

" '  The  world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with 
sword  will  open,' "  muttered  Ferrers ;  "  I  will 
mould  this  selfish  old  man  to  my  purpose ;  for, 
since  I  have  neither  genius  to  write,  nor  elo- 
quence to  declaim,  I  will  at  least  see  whether  I 
have  not  cunning  to  plot,  and  courage  to  act. 
Conduct — conduct  —  conduct  —  there  lies  my 
talent ;  and  what  is  conduct  but  a  steady  walk 
from  a  design  to  its  execution?'* 

With  these  thoughts  Ferrers  sought  Mrs. 
Temple  ton.  He  opened  the  folding  doors 
very  gently,  for  all  his  habitual  movements 
were  quick  and  noiseless,  and  perceived  that 
Mrs.  Templeton  sat  by  the  window,  and  that 
she  seemed  engrossed  with  a  book  which  lay 
open  on  a  little  work-table  before  her. 

*'  Fordyce's  Advice  to  Young  Married  Women, 
I  suppose.  Sly  jade  !  However,  I  must  not 
have  her  against  me." 

He  approached ;  still  Mrs.  Templeton  did  not 
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note  him,  nor  was  it  till  he  stood  facing  her 
that  he  himself  observed  that  her  tears  were 
falling  fast  over  the  page. 

He  was  a  little  embarrassed,  and,  turning  to- 
wards the  window,  affected  to  cough,  and  then 
said,  without  looking  at  Mrs.  Templeton,  "  I 
fear  I  have  disturbed  you." 

"  No,*"  answered  the  same  low,  stifled  voice 
that  had  before  replied  to  Lumley's  vain  at- 
tempts to  provoke  conversation — "  it  was  a  me- 
lancholy employment,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
right  to  indulge  it." 

"  May  I  inquire  what  author  so  affected 
you?" 

"  It  is  but  a  volume  of  poems,  and  I  am  no 
judge  of  poetry ;  but  it  contains  thoughts  which 
— which — "  Mrs.  Templeton  paused  abruptly, 
and  Lumley  quietly  took  up  the  book. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  turning  to  the  title-page— 
"  my  friend  ought  to  be  much  flattered." 

«  Your  friend  ?" 

"  Yes,  this,  I  see,  is  by  Ernest  Maltravers,  a 
very  intimate  ally  of  mine." 
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"  I  should  like  to  see  him."  cried  Mrs.  Tem- 
pleton,  almost  with  animation — "  I  read  but  lit- 
tle; it  was  by  chance  that  I  met  with  one  of 
his  books,  and  they  are  as  if  I  heard  a  dear 
friend  speaking  to  me.  Ah  !  I  should  like  to  see 
him !" 

"  Pm  sure,  madam,"  said  the  voice  of  a  third 
person  in  an  austere  and  rebuking  accent,  "  I 
do  not  see  what  good  it  would  do  your  immor- 
tal soul  to  see  a  man  who  writes  idle  verses, 
which  appear  to  me,  indeed,  highly  immoral.  I 
just  looked  into  that  volume  this  morning,  and 
found  nothing  but  trash  —  love-sonnets  and 
such  stuff." 

Mrs.  Templeton  made  no  "reply,  and  Lum- 
ley,  in  order  to  change  the  conversation  which 
seemed  a  little  too  matrimonial  for  his  taste, 
said,  rather  awkwardly,  "  You  are  returned  very 
soon,  sir."' 

"  Yes,  I  don't  like  walking  in  the  rain —  !" 

"  Bless  me,  it  rains,  so  it  does — I  had  not  ob- 
served— " 

jvi  5 
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"  Are  you  wet,  sir  ?  had  you  not  better — " 
began  the  wife  timidly. 

"  No,  ma'am,  I'm  not  wet,  I  thank  you.  By- 
the-by,  nephew,  this  new  author  is  a  friend  of 
yours.  I  wonder  a  man  of  his  family  should 
condescend  to  turn  author.  He  can  come  to  no 
good.  I  hope  you  will  drop  his  acquaintance — 
authors  are  very  unprofitable  associates,  I'm  sure. 
I  trust  I  shall  see  no  more  of  Mr.  Maltravers' 
books  in  my  house." 

"  Nevertheless,  he  is  well  thought  of,  sir,  and 
makes  no  mean  figure  in  the  world,"  said  Lum- 
ley,  stoutly ;  for  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
give  up  a  friend  who  might  be  as  useful  to  him 
as  Mr.  Templeton  himself. 

"  Figure,  or  no  figure — I  have  not  had  many 
dealings  with  authors  in  my  day ;  and  when  I 
had  I  always  repented  it.  Not  sound,  sir,  not 
sound—all  cracked  somewhere.  Mrs.  Temple- 
ton,  have  the  kindness  to  get  the  Prayer- 
book — my  hassock  must  be  fresh  stuff*ed,  it 
gives  me  quite  a  pain    in   my  knee.      Lumley, 
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will  you  ring  the  bell?  Your  aunt  is  very  melan- 
choly. True  religion  is  not  gloomy;  we  will 
read  a  sermon  on  cheerfulness." 

"  So,  so,"  said  Mr.  Ferrers  to  himself,  as  he 
undressed  that  night  —  "I  see  that  my  uncle 
is  a  little  displeased  with  my  aunt's  pensive  face 
— a  little  jealous  of  her  thinking  of  anything  but 
himself.  Tant  mieux — I  must  work  upon  this  dis- 
covery ;  it  will  not  do  for  them  to  live  too  hap- 
pily with  each  other.  And  what  with  that  lever, 
and  what  with  his  ambitious  projects,  I  think  I 
see  a  way  to  push  the  good  things  of  this  world 
a  few  inches  nearer  to  Lumley  Ferrers." 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"  The  pride  too  of  her  step,  as  light 

Along  the  unconscious  earth  she  went, 
Seemed  that  of  one,  born  with  a  right 
To  walk  some  heavenlier  element." 

Loves  of  the  Angels. 
"  Can  it  be 
That  these  fine  impulses,  these  lofty  thoughts 
Burning  with  their  own  beauty,  are  but  given 
To  make  me  the  low  slave  of  vanity  ?" 

Erinna. 

" Is  she  not  too  fair 

Even  to  think  of  maiden's  sweetest  care  ? 
The  mouth  and  brow  are  contrasts." 

Ibid. 

It  was  two   or  three  evenings  after  the  date  of 
the  last  chapter,  and  there  was  what  the  news- 
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papers  call  a  select  party  in  one  of  the  noblest 
mansions  in  London.  A  young  lady,  on  whom 
all  eyes  were  bent,  and  whose  beauty  might  have 
served  the  painter  for  a  model  of  a  Semiramis 
or  Zenobia,  more  majestic  than  became  her 
years,  and  so  classically  faultless,  as  to  have 
something  cold  and  statue-like  in  its  haughty  li- 
neaments, was  moving  through  the  crowd  that 
murmured  applauses  as  she  past.  This  lady 
was  Florence  Lascelles,  the  daughter  of  Lum- 
ley's  great  relation,  the  Earl  of  Saxingham,  and 
supposed  to  be  the  richest  heiress  in  England. 
Lord  Saxingham  himself  drew  aside  his  daughter 
as  she  swept  along. 

"  Florence,''  said  he  in  a  whisper,  "  the 
Duke  of  ****  is  greatly  struck  with  you — be 
civil  to  him — I  am  about  to  present  him." 

So  saying,  the  Earl  turned  to  a  small,  dark, 
stiff-looking  man,  of  about  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  at  his  left,  and  introduced  the  Duke  of  **** 
to  Lady  Florence  Lascelles.  The  duke  was  un- 
married ;    it  was  an  introduction   between   the 
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greatest  match  and  the  wealthiest  heiress  in  the 
peerage. 

"  Lady  Florence,"  said  Lord  Saxingham,  "  is 
as  fond  of  horses  as  yourself,  Duke,  though  not 
quite  so  good  a  judge." 

"  I  confess  I  do  like  horses,"  said  the  Duke, 
with  an  ingenuous  air. 

Lord  Saxingham  moved  away. 

Lady  Florence  stood  mute — one  glance  of 
bright  contempt  shot  from  her  large  eyes  ;  her 
lip  slightly  curled,  and  she  then  half  turned 
aside,  and  seemed  to  forget  that  her  new  ac- 
quaintance was  in  existence. 

His  grace,  like  most  great  personages,  was  not 
apt  to  take  offence,  nor  could  he,  indeed,  ever  sup- 
pose that  any  slight  towards  the  Duke  of  *  *  *  * 
could  be  intended ;  still  he  thought  it  would  be 
proper  in  Lady  Florence  to  begin  the  conversa- 
tion ;  for  he  himself,  though  not  shy,  was  habitu- 
ally silent,  and  accustomed  to  be  saved  the  fatigue 
of  defraying  the  small  charges  of  society.  After 
a  pause,  seeing,  however,  that  Lady  Florence  re- 
mained speechless,  he  began. 
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"  You  ride  sometimes  in  the  park,  Lady  Flo- 
rence ?" 

"  Very  seldom." 

"  It  is,  indeed,  too  warm  for  riding  at  pre- 
sent." 

"  I  did  not  say  so." 

"  Hem — I  thought  you  did." 

Another  pause. 

"  Did  you  speak.  Lady  Florence  ?" 

«  No." 

"  Oh  !  I  beg  pardon — Lord  Saxingham  is 
looking  very  well." 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  so." 

"  Your  picture  in  the  exhibition  scarcely  does 
you  justice.  Lady  Florence ;  yet  Lawrence  is 
usually  happy." 

"  You  are  very  flattering,"  said  Lady  Flo- 
rence, with  a  lively  and  perceptible  impatience 
in  her  tone  and  manner.  The  young  beauty 
was  thoroughly  spoilt — and  now  all  the  scorn 
of  a  scornful  nature  was  drawn  forth,  by  observ- 
ing the  envious  eyes  of  the  crowd    were  bent 
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upon  one  whom  the  Duke  of  *  *  *  *  was  actually 
talking  to.  Brilliant  as  were  her  own  powers  of 
conversation,  she  would  not  deign  to  exert  them— 
she  was  an  aristocrat  of  intellect  rather  than 
birth,  and  she  took  it  into  her  head  that  the  Duke 
was  an  idiot.  She  was  very  much  mistaken.  If  she 
had  but  broken  up  the  ice,  she  would  have  found 
that  the  water  below  was  not  shallow.  The 
Duke,  in  fact,  like  many  other  Englishmen, 
though  he  did  not  like  the  trouble  of  showing 
forth,  and  had  an  ungainly  manner,  was  a  man 
who  had  read  a  good  deal,  possessed  a  sound 
head  and  an  honourable  mind,  though  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  love  any  body,  to  care  much 
for  anything,  and  was  at  once  perfectly  sated 
and  yet  perfectly  contented;  for  apathy  is  the 
combination  of  satiety  and  content. 

Still  Florence  judged  of  him  as  lively  persons 
are  apt  to  judge  of  the  sedate :  besides,  she 
wanted  to  proclaim  to  him  and  to  everybody 
else,  how  little  she  cared  for  dukes  and  great 
matches;  she,   therefore,  with  a  slight  inclina- 
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tion  of  her  head,  turned  away,  and  extended  her 
hand  to  a  dark  young  man  who  was  gazing  on 
her  with  that  respectful,  but  unmistakable  ad- 
miration, which  proud  women  are  never  proud 
enough  to  despise. 

"  Ah,  signior,"  said  she,  in  Italian,  "  I  am 
so  glad  to  see  you  ;  it  is  a  relief,  indeed,  to  find 
genius  in  a  crowd  of  nothings.  " 

So  saying,  the  heiress  seated  herself  on  one  of 
those  convenient  couches  which  hold  but  two, 
and  beckoned  the  Italian  to  her  side.  Oh,  how 
the  vain  heart  of  Castruccio  Caesarini  beat ! — 
what  visions  of  love,  rank,  wealth,  already 
flitted  before  him ! 

"  I  almost  fancy,"  said  Castruccio,  "  that  the 
old  days  of  romance  are  returned,  when  a  queen 
could  turn  from  princes  and  warriors  to  listen  to 
a  troubadour." 

*•  Troubadours  are  now  more  rare  than  war- 
riors and  princes,"  replied  Florence,  with  gay 
animation,  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the 
coldness  she  had    manifested  to  the  Duke   of 
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*  *  -;ff  %  «  and  therefore  it  would  not  now  be  a 
very  great  merit  in  a  queen  to  fly  from  dulness 
and  insipidity  to  poetry  and  wit." 

"Ah,  say  not  wit,"  said  Csesarini;  "wit  is 
incompatible  with  the  grave  character  of  deep 
feelings  ;  —  incompatible  with  enthusiasm,  with 
worship ; — incompatible  with  the  thoughts  that 
wait  upon  Lady  Florence  Lascelles." 

Florence  coloured  and  slightly  frowned;  but 
the  immense  distinction  between  her  position  and 
that  of  the  young  foreigner,  with  her  own  inexpe- 
rience, both  of  real  life  and  the  presumption  of 
vain  hearts,  made  her  presently  forget  the  flattery 
that  would  have  offended  her  in  another.  She 
turned  the  conversation,  however,  into  general 
channels,  and  she  talked  of  Italian  poetr}^  with 
a  warmth  and  eloquence  worthy  of  the  theme. 
While  they  thus  convered,  a  new  guest  had  ar- 
rived, who,  from  the  spot  where  he  stood,  engaged 
with  Lord  Saxingham,  fixed  a  steady  and  scruti- 
nizing gaze  upon  the  pair. 

"  Lady  Florence  has  indeed  improved,"  said 
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this  new  guest.  "  I  could  not  have  conceived 
that  England  boasted  any  one  half  so  beautiful." 

"  She  certainly  is  handsome,  my  dear  Lumley, 
— the  Lascelles  cast  of  countenance,"  replied 
Lord  Saxingham, — "  and  so  gifted  !  She  is  posi- 
tively learned — quite  a  bas  bleu.  I  tremble  to 
think  of  the  crowd  of  poets  and  painters  who  will 
make  a  fortune  out  of  her  enthusiasm.  Entre 
nous,  Lumley,  I  could  wish  her  married  to  a 
man  of  sober  sense,  like  the  Duke  of  *  *  *  *  ; 
for  sober  sense  is  exactly  what  she  wants.  Do 
observe,  she  has  been  just  half  an  hour  flirting 
with  that  odd-looking  adventurer,  a  Signior  Caesa- 
rini,  merely  because  he  writes  sonnets  and  wears  a 
dress  like  a  stage-player  !" 

"  It  is  the  weakness  of  the  sex,  my  dear  lord," 
said  Lumley ;  "  they  like  to  patronise,  and  they 
doat  upon  all  oddities,  from  China  monsters  to 
cracked  poets.  But  I  fancy,  by  a  restless  glance 
cast  every  now  and  then  around  the  room,  that 
my  beautiful  cousin  has  in  her  something  of  the 
coquette," 
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"  There  you  are  quite  right,  Lumley,"  returned 
Lord  Saxingham,  laughing ;  "  but  I  will  not 
quarrel  with  her  for  breaking  hearts  and  refusing 
hands,  if  she  do  but  grow  steady  at  last,  and  settle 
into  the  Duchess  of  *  *  *  *  " 

"  Duchess  of  *  *  *  *  !"  repeated  Lumley,  ab- 
sently ;  "  well,  I  will  go  ancl  present  myself.  I 
see  she  is  growing  tired  of  the  signior.  I  will 
sound  her  as  to  the  ducal  impressions,  my  dear 
lord." 

"  Do,  /  dare  not,"  replied  the  father ;  "  she  is 
an  excellent  girl,  but  heiresses  are  always  contra- 
dictory. It  was  very  foolish  to  deprive  me  of  all 
control  over  her  fortune.  Come  and  see  me 
again  soon,  Lumley.  I  suppose  you  are  going 
abroad  ?" 

"  No,  I  shall  settle  in  England ;  but  of  my  pros- 
pects and  plans  more  hereafter." 

With  this,  Lumley  quietly  glided  away  to  Flo- 
rence. There  was  something  in  Ferrers  that  was 
remarkable  from  its  very  simplicity.  His  clear, 
sharp  features,  with  the  short  hair  and  high  brow 
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— the  absolute  plainness  of  his  dress,  and  the 
noiseless,  easy,  self-collected  calm  of  all  his 
motions,  made  a  strong  contrast  to  the  showy- 
Italian,  by  whose  side  he  now  stood.  Florence 
looked  up  at  him  with  some  little  surprise  at  his 
intrusion. 

"Ah,  you  don't  recollect  me!"  said  Lumley, 
with  his  pleasant  laugh.  "  Faithless  Imogen,  after 
all  your  vows  of  constancy  !  Behold  your  Alonzo  ! 

'  The  worms  they  crept  in  and  the  worms  they  crept  out.' 

Don't  you  remember  how  you  trembled  when  I 
told  you  that  true  story,  as  we 

^  Conversed  as  we  sate  on  the  green  ?  '  " 

"  Oh  !"  cried  Florence,  "  it  is  indeed  you,  my 
dear  cousin,  my  dear  Lumley.  What  an  age 
since  we  parted !" 

"  Don't  talk  of  age — it  is  an  ugly  word  to  a 
man  of  my  years.  Pardon,  signior,  if  I  disturb 
you." 

And  here  Lumley,  with  a  low  bow,  slid  coolly 
into  the  place  which  Csesarini,  who  had  shyly 
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risen,  left  vacant  for  him.  Castruccio  looked  dis- 
concerted; but  Florence  had  forgotten  him  in 
her  delight  at  seeing  Lumley,  and  Csesarini 
moved  discontentedly  away,  and  seated  himself  at 
a  distance. 

"  And  I  come  back,"  continued  Lumley,  "  to 
find  you  a  confirmed  beauty  and  a  professional 
coquette. — Don't  blush  !" 

"  Do  they  indeed  call  me  a  coquette  ?" 
"  Oh  yes, — for  once  the  world  is  just," 
"  Perhaps  I  do  deserve  the  reproach.     Oh, 
Lumley,  howl  despise  all  that  I  see  and  hear !" 
"  What !  even  the  Duke  of  *  *  *  *  ?" 
"  Yes,   I  fear  even  the  Duke  of  *  *  *  *  is  no 
exception," 

"  Your  father  will  go  mad  if  he  hear  you." 
"  My  father  ! —  my  poor   father  !  —  yes,    he 
thinks  the  utmost  that  I,  Florence  Lascelles,  am 
made  for,  is  to  wear  a  ducal  coronet,  and  give  the 
best  balls  in  London." 

"  And  pray  what  was  Florence  Lascelles  made 
for?" 
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"  Ah  !  I  cannot  answer  the  question.  I  fear  for 
Discontent  and  Disdain." 

"  You  are  an  enigma — but  I  will  take  pains, 
and  not  rest  till  I  solve  you." 

"Ideiyyou." 

"  Thanks — better  defy  than  despise." 

"  Oh,  you  must  be  strangely  altered,  if  I  can 
despise  you^^ 

"  Indeed — what  do  you  remember  of  me  ?" 

"  That  you  were  frank,  bold,  and  therefore, 
I  suppose,  true  ! — that  you  shocked  my  aunts 
and  my  father  by  your  contempt  for  the  vulgar 
hypocrisies  of  our  convention^  life.  Oh,  no ! 
I  cannot  despise  you." 

Lumley  raised  his  eyes  to  those  of  Florence — 
he  gazed  on  her  long  and  earnestly — ambitious 
hopes  rose  high  within  him. 

"  My  fair  cousin,"  said  he  in  an  altered  and 
serious  tone,  "  I  see  something  in  your  spirit 
kindred  to  mine — and  I  am  glad  that  yours  is 
one  of  the  earliest  voices  which  confirm  my  new 
resolves  on  my  return  to  busy  England  !" 
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"  And  those  resolves?" 

"  Are  an  Englishman's — energetic  and  ambi- 
tious.'' 

"  Alas,  ambition  !  How  many  false  portraits 
are  there  of  the  great  original!" 

Lumley  thought  he  had  found  a  clue  to  the 
heart  of  his  cousin,  and  he  began  to  expatiate, 
vi^ith  unusual  eloquence,  on  the  nobleness  of  that 
daring  sin  which  "lost  angels  heaven."  Flo- 
rence listened  to  him  with  attention,  but  not 
with  sympathy.  Lumley  was  deceived.  His  was 
not  an  ambition  that  could  attract  the  fastidious 
but  high-souled  Idealist.  The  selfishness  of  his 
nature  broke  out  in  all  the  sentiments  that  he 
fancied  would  seem  to  her  most  elevated.  Place 
— power — titles^ — all  these  objects  were  low  and 
vulgar  to  one  who  saw  them  daily  at  her  feet. 

At  a  distance  the  Duke  of  ^  ^  *  *  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  direct  his  cold  gaze  at  Flo- 
rence. He  did  not  like  her  the  less  for  not  seem- 
ing to  court  him.  He  had  something  generous 
within  him,  and  could  understand  her.    He  went 
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away  at  last,  and  thought  seriously  of  Florence 
as  a  wife.  Not  a  wife  for  companionship,  for 
friendship,  for  love ;  but  a  wife  who  could  take 
the  trouble  of  rank  off  his  hands — do  him  ho- 
nour, and  raise  him  an  heir,  whom  he  might 
flatter  himself  would  be  his  own. 

From  his  corner  also,  with  dreams  yet  more  vain 
and  daring,  Castruccio  Csesarini  cast  his  eyes  upon 
the  queen-like  brow  of  the  great  heiress.  Oh 
yes,  she  had  a  soul — she  could  disdain  rank  and 
revere  genius  !  What  a  triumph  over  T)e  Mon- 
taigne— Maltravers — all  the  world,  if  he,  the 
neglected  poet,  could  win  the  hand  for  which 
the  magnates  of  the  earth  sighed  in  vain  !  Pure 
and  lofty  as  he  thought  himself,  it  was  her  birth 
and  her  wealth  which  Caesarini  adored  in  Flo- 
rence. And  Lumley,  nearer  perhaps  to  the 
prize  than  either — yet  still  far  off — went  on  con- 
versing, with  eloquent  lips  and  sparkling  eyes — 
while  his  cold  heart  was  planning  every  word, 
dictating  every  glance — and  laying  out  (for  the 
most  w^orldly  are  often  the  most  visionary)    the 
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chart  for  a  royal  road  to  fortune.  And  Florence 
Lascelles,  when  the  crowd  had  dispersed  and 
she  sought  her  chamber,  forgot  all  three — and 
wdth  that  morbid  romance  often  peculiar  to  those 
for  whom  Fate  smiles  the  most,  mused  over  the 
ideal  image  of  the  one  she  could  love — '  in 
maiden  meditation  not  fancy-free  !' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

In  mea  vesauas  habui  dispendia  vires 
Et  valid  paenas  fortis  in  ipsa  meas." 


Ovid. 


"  Then  might  my  breast  be  read  within, 

A  thousand  volumes  would  be  written  there." 

Earl  of  Sterling. 

Ernest  Maltravers  was  at  the  height  of  his  re- 
putation :  the  work  which  he  had  deemed  the 
crisis  that  was  to  make  or  mar  him,  was  the 
most  brilUantly  successful  of  all  he  had  yet  com- 
mitted to  the  public.  Certainly,  chance  did  as 
much  for  it  as  merit,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
works  that  become  instantaneously  popular.  We 
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may  hammer  away  at  the  casket  with  strong  arm 
and  good  purpose,  and  all  in  vain,  when  some 
morning  a  careless  stroke  hits  the  right  nail  on 
the  head,  and  we  secure  the  treasure. 

It  was  at  this  time,  when  in  the  prime  of 
youth — rich,  courted,  respected,  run  after — that 
Ernest  Maltravers  fell  seriously  ill.  It  was  no 
active  or  visible  disease,  but  a  general  irritabihty 
of  the  nerves,  and  a  languid  sinking  of  the  whole 
frame.  His  labours  began,  perhaps,  to  tell  against 
him.  In  earlier  life  he  had  been  active  as  a  hun- 
ter of  the  chamois,  and  the  hardy  exercise  of 
his  frame  counteracted  the  effects  of  a  restless 
and  ardent  mind.  The  change  from  an  athletic 
to  a  sedentary  habit  of  life — the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  brain — the  absorbing  passion  for  know- 
ledge which  day  and  night  kept  all  his  faculties 
in  a  stretch,  made  strange  havoc  in  a  constitu- 
tion naturally  strong.  The  poor  author !  how 
few  persons  understand,  and  forbear  with,  and  pity 
him  !  He  sells  his  health  and  youth  to  a  rug- 
ged taskmaster.    And,  O  bUnd  and  selfish  world. 
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you  expect  him  to  be  as  free  of  manner,  and  as 
pleasant  of  cheer,  and  as  equal  of  mood,  as  if  he 
were  passing  the  most  agreeable  and  healthful 
existence  that  pleasure  could  afford  to  smooth 
the  wrinkles  of  the  mind,  or  medicine  invent  to 
regulate  the  nerves  of  the  body  !  But  there  was, 
besides   all  this,  another    cause   that   operated 
against  the  successful  man  !  His  heart  was  too 
solitary.     He  lived  without  the  sweet  household 
ties — the  connexions  and  amities  he  formed  ex- 
cited for  a  moment,  but  possessed  no  charm  to 
comfort  or  to  soothe.  Cleveland  resided  so  much 
in  the  country,  and  was  of  so  much  calmer  a  tem- 
perament, and  so  much  more  advanced  in  age, 
that  with  all  the  friendship   that  subsisted  be- 
tween them,  there  was  none  of  that  daily  and 
familiar  interchange  of  confidence  which  affec- 
tionate  natures   demand,   as   the    very  food   of 
life.   Of  his  brother  (as  the  reader  will  conjecture 
from  never  having  been  formally  presented  to 
him,)  Ernest  saw  but  httle.      Colonel  Maltra- 
vers,  one  of  the  gayest  and  handsomest  men  of 
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his  time,  married  to  a  fine  lady,  lived  principally 
at  Paris,  except  when,  for  a  few  weeks  in  the 
shooting  season,  he  filled  his  country  house  with 
companions  who  had  nothing  in  common  with 
Ernest :  the  brothers  corresponded  regularly  every 
quarter,  and  saw  each  other  once  a  year — this 
was  all  their  intercourse.  Ernest  Maltravers 
stood  in  the  world  alone,  with  that  cold  but 
anxious  spectre — Reputation. 

It  was  late  at  night.  Before  a  table  covered 
with  the  monuments  of  erudition  and  thought, 
sate  a  young  man,  with  a  pale  and  worn  coun- 
tenance. The  clock  in  the  room  told  with  a 
fretting  distinctness  every  moment  that  lessened 
the  journey  to  the  grave.  There  was  an  anxious 
and  expectant  expression  on  the  face  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  from  time  to  time  he  glanced  to  the 
clock,  and  muttered  to  himself.  Was  it  a  let- 
ter from  some  adored  mistress — the  soothing 
flattery  from  some  mighty  arbiter  of  arts  and 
letters—  that  the  young  man  eagerly  awaited  ? 
No,  the  aspirer  was  forgotten  in  the  valetudina- 
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riaii.  Ernest  Maltravers  was  waiting  the  visit 
of  his  physician,  whom  at  that  late  hour  a  sud- 
den thought  had  induced  him  to  summon  from 
his  rest.  At  length  the  well-known  knock  was 
heard,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  physician  en- 
tered. He  was  one  well  versed  in  the  peculiar 
pathology  of  bookmen,  and  kindly  as  well  as 
skilful. 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Maltravers,  what  is  this? 
How  are  we? — not  seriously  ill,  I  hope— no  re- 
lapse— pulse  low  and  irregular,  I  see,  but  no 
fever.     You  are  nervous." 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  student,  "  I  did  not  send 
for  you  at  this  time  of  night,  fi*om  the  idle  fear 
or  fretful  caprice  of  an  invalid.  But  when  I 
saw  you  this  morning,  you  dropped  some  hints, 
which  have  haunted  me  ever  since.  Much  that  it 
befits  the  conscience  and  the  soul  to  attend  to 
without  loss  of  time,  depends  upon  my  full  know- 
lege  of  my  real  state.  If  I  understand  you 
rightly,  I  may  have  but  a  short  time  to  live — is 
it  so?" 
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"  Indeed,"  said  the  doctor,  turning  away  his 
face,  "  you  have  exaggerated  my  meaning.  I 
did  not  say  that  you  were  in  what  we  technically 
call  danger." 

"  Am  I  then  likely  to  be  .a  long-liyed  man  ?" 

The  doctor  coughed, — "  That  is  uncertain,  my 
dear  young  friend,"  said  he,  after  a  pause. 

"  Be  plain  with  me.  The  plans  of  life  must 
be  based  upon  such  calculations  as  we  can  rea- 
sonably form  of  its  probable  duration.  Do  not 
fancy  that  I  am  weak  enough  or  coward  enough 
to  shrink  from  any  abyss  which  I  have  approach- 
ed unconsciously; — I  desire,  I  adjure,  nay,  I  com- 
mand you  to  be  explicit."*' 

There  was  an  earnest  and  solemn  dignity  in 
his  patient's  voice  and  manner,  which  deeply 
touched  and  impressed  the  good  physician. 

"  I  will  answer  you  frankly,"  said  he ;  "  you 
over-work  the  nerves  and  the  brain;  if  you  do 
not  relax,  you  will  subject  yourself  to  confirmed 
disease,  and  premature  death.  For  several 
months — perlmps  for  years  to  come — you  should 
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wholly  cease  from  literary  labour.  Is  this  a 
hard  sentence?  You  are  rich  and  young — 
enjoy  yourself  while  you  can/' 

Maltravers  appeared  satisfied — changed  the 
conversation— talked  easily  on  other  matters  for 
a  few  minutes :  nor  was  it  till  he  had  dismissed 
his  physician  that  he  broke  forth  with  the 
thoughts  that  were  burning  in  him. 

"  Oh !"  cried  he  aloud,  as  he  rose  and  paced 
the  room  with  rapid  strides ;  "  now,  when  I  see 
before  me  the  broad  and  luminous  path,  am  I  to 
be  condemned  to  halt  and  turn  aside  ?  A  vast 
empire  rises  on  my  view,  greater  than  that  of 
Caesars  and  conquerors — an  empire  durable  and 
universal  in  the  souls  of  men,  that  time  itself 
cannot  overthrow ;  and  Death  marches  with  me, 
side  by  side,  and  the  skeleton  hand  waves  me 
back  to  the  nothingness  of  common  men." 

He  paused  at  the  casement — he  threw  it  open, 
and  leant  forth  and  gasped  for  air.  Heaven 
was  serene  and  still,  as  morning  came  coldly 
forth  amongst  the  waning  stars ; — and  the  haunts 

N  5 
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of  men,  in  their  thoroughfare  of  idleness  and  of 
pleasure,  were  desolate  and  void.  Nothing,  save 
Nature,  was  awake. 

"  And  if,  O  stars  !"  murmured  Maltravers, 
from  the  depth  of  his  excited  heart ;  "  if  I  had 
been  insensible  to  your  solemn  beauty — if  the 
Heaven  and  the  Earth  had  been  to  me  but  as 
air  and  clay — if  I  were  one  of  a  dull  and  dim- 
eyed  herd — I  might  live  on^  and  drop  into  the 
grave,  from  the  ripeness  of  unprofitable  years. 
It  is  because  I  yearn  for  the  great  objects  of  an 
immortal  being,  that  life  shrinks  and  shrivels  up 
like  a  scroll.  Away ;  I  will  not  hsten  to  these 
human  and  material  monitors,  and  consider  life 
as  a  thing  greater  than  the  things  that  I  would 
live  for.  My  choice  is  made,  glory  is  more  per- 
suasive than  the  grave." 

He  turned  impatiently  from  the  casement — 
his  eyes  flashed— his  chest  heaved — he  trod  the 
chamber  with  a  monarch's  air.  All  the  calcula- 
tions of  prudence,  all  the  tame  and  methodical 
reasonings  with  which,  from  time  to  time,  he  had 
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sought  to  sober  down  the  impetuous  man  into 
the  calm  machine,  faded  away  before  the  burst 
of  awful  and  commanding  passions  that  swept 
over  his  soul.  Tell  a  man,  in  the  full  tide  of 
his  triumphs,  that  he  bears  death  within  him ; 
and  what  crisis  of  thought  can  be  more  startling 
and  more  terrible  ! 

Maltravers  had,  as  we  have  seen,  cared  little 
for  fame,  till  fame  had  been  brought  within  his 
reach ;  then,  with  every  step  he  took,  new  Alps 
had  arisen.  Each  new  conjecture  brought  to 
light  a  new  truth,  that  demanded  enforcement 
or  defence.  Rivalry  and  competition  chafed  his 
blood,  and  kept  his  faculties  at  their  full  speed. 
He  had  the  generous  race-horse  spirit  of  emu- 
lation :^--Ever  in  action,  ever  in  progress,  cheered 
on  by  the  sarcasms  of  foes,  even  more  than  by 
the  applause  of  friends,  the  desire  of  glory  had 
become  the  habit  of  existence.  When  we  have 
commenced  a  career,  what  stop  is  there  till  the 
grave  ? — where  is  the  definite  barrier  of  that 
ambition  which,   like    the  eastern   bird,    seems 
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ever  on  the  wing,  and  never  rests  upon  the 
earth  ?  Our  names  are  not  settled  till  our  death ; 
the  ghosts  of  what  we  have  done,  are  made  our 
haunting  monitors— our  scourging  avengers — if 
ever  we  cease  to  do,  or  fall  short  of  the  younger 
past.  Repose  is  oblivion ; — to  pause  is  to  un- 
ravel all  the  web  that  we  have  woven — until 
the  tomb  closes  over  us,  and  men,  just  when  it 
is  too  late,  strike  the  fair  balance  between  our- 
selves and  our  rivals ;  and  we  are  measured,  not 
by  the  least,  but  by  the  greatest,  triumphs  we 
have  achieved.  Oh,  what  a  crushing  sense  of 
impotence  comes  over  us,  when  we  feel  our 
frame  cannot  support  our  mind — when  the  hand 
can  no  longer  execute,  what  the  soul,  actively  as 
ever,  conceives  and  desires  ! — the  quick  life  tied 
to  the  dead  form — the  ideas  fresh  as  immorta- 
lity, gushing  forth  rich  and  golden,  and  the 
broken  nerves,  and  the  aching  frame,  and  the 
weary  eyes  ! — the  spirit  athirst  for  liberty  and 
Heaven — and  the  damning,  choking  conscious- 
ness, that  we  are  walled  up  and  prisoned  in  a 
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dungeon,  that  must  be  our  burial-place  !  Talk 
not  of  freedom — there  is  no  such  thing  as  free- 
dom to  a  man  whose  body  is  the  jail,  whose  in- 
firmities are  the  racks,  of  his  genius  ! 

Maltravers  paused  at  last,  and  threw  himself  on 
his  sofa,  wearied  and  exhausted.  Involuntarily, 
and  as  a  half- unconscious  means  of  escaping 
from  his  conflicting  and  profitless  emotions,  he 
turned  to  several  letters,  which  had  for  hours 
lain  unopened  on  his  table.  Every  one  the  seal 
of  which  he  broke,  seemed  to  mock  his  state — 
every  one  seemed  to  attest  the  feUcity  of  his 
fortunes.  Some  bespoke  the  admiring  sympathy 
of  the  highest  and  the  wisest — one  offered  him 
a  brilUant  opening  into  pubhc  hfe — another  (it 
was  from  Cleveland)  was  fraught  with  all  the 
proud  and  rapturous  approbation  of  a  prophet 
whose  auguries  are  at  last  fulfilled.  At  that 
letter  Maltravers  sighed  deeply,  and  paused  be- 
fore he  turned  to  the  others.  The  last  he  opened 
was  in  an  unknown  hand,  nor  was  any  name 
affixed  to  it     Like  all  writers,  of  some  note. 
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Maltravers  was  in  the  habit  of  receiving  ano- 
nymous letters  of  praise,  censure,  warning,  and 
exhortation — especially  from  young  ladies  at 
boarding-schools,  and  old  ladies  in  the  country: 
but  there  was  that  in  the  first  sentences  of  the 
letter,  which  he  now  opened  with  a  careless 
hand,  that  rivetted  his  attention.  It  was  a 
small  and  beautiful  hand-writing,  yet  the  letters 
were  more  clear  and  bold  than  they  usually  are 
in  feminine  calligraphy. 

"  Ernest  Maltravers,"  began  this  singular 
effusion,  "  have  you  weighed  yourself? — Are 
you  awai'e  of  your  capacities  ? — Do  you  feel  that 
for  you  there  may  be  a  more  dazzling  reputa- 
tion than  that  which  appears  to  content  you? 
You,  who  seem  to  penetrate  into  the  subtlest 
windings  of  the  human  heart,  and  to  have  ex- 
amined nature  as  through  a  glass — you,  whose 
thoughts  stand  forth  like  armies  marshalled  in 
defence  of  Truth,  bold  and  dauntless,  and  with- 
out a  stain  upon  their  glittering  armour ; — are 
you,  at  your  age,  and  with  your  advantages,  to 
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bury  yourself  amidst  books  and  scrolls  ?  Do  you 
forget  that  action  is  the  grand  career  for  men 
who  think  as  you  do  ?  Will  this  word-weigh- 
ing and  picture-writing — the  cold  eulogies  of 
pedants — the  listless  praises  of  literary  idlers, 
content  all  the  yearnings  of  your  ambition  ?  You 
were  not  made  solely  for  the  closet ;  '  The 
Dreams  of  Pindus,  and  the  Aonian  Maids,'  can- 
not endure  through  the  noon  of  manhood.  You 
are  too  practical  for  the  mere  poet,  and  too 
poetical  to  sink  into  the  dull  tenor  of  a  learned 
life.  I  have  never  seen  you,  yet  1  know  you — 
I  read  your  spirit  in  your  page  ;  that  aspiration 
for  something  better  and  greater  than  the  Great 
and  the  Good,  which  colours  all  your  passionate 
revelations  of  yourself  and  others — cannot  be 
satisfied  merely  by  ideal  images.  You  cannot 
be  contented,  as  poets  and  historians  mostly  are, 
by  becoming  great  only  from  delineating  great 
men,  or  imagining  great  events,  or  describing  a 
great  era.  Is  it  not  worthier  of  you  to  he  what 
you  fancy  or  relate  ?   Awake,  Maltravers,  awake ! 
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Look  into  your  own  heart,  and  feel  your  proper 
destinies.      And  who  am  I  that  thus   address 
you?— a  woman  whose  soul  is  filled  with  you  ! — 
a  woman  in  whom  your  eloquence  has  awakened, 
amidst  frivolous  and  vain  circles,  the  sense  of  a 
new  existence — a  woman  who  would  make  you, 
yourself,  the  embodied  ideal  of  your  own  thoughts 
and  dreams,  and  who  would  ask  from  earth  no 
other  lot  than  that  of  following  you  on  the  road 
of  fame  with  the  eyes  of  her  heart.     Mistake  me 
not ;  I  repeat  that  I  have  never  seen  you,  nor  do 
I  wish  it ;    you  might  be  other  than  I  imagine, 
and  I  should  lose  an  idol,   and  be  left  without  a 
worship.     I  am  a  kind  of  visionary  Rosicrucian : 
it  is  a  spirit  that  I  adore,  and  not  a  being  like 
myself.    You  imagine,  perhaps,  that  I  have  some 
purpose  to  serve  in  this — I  have  no  object  in  ad- 
ministering to  your  vanity ;  and  if  I  judge  you 
rightly,  this  letter  is  one  that  might  make  you 
vain  without  a  blush.     Oh,  the  admiration  that 
does  not  spring  from  holy  and  profound  sources 
of  emotion — how  it  saddens  us  or  disgusts !     I 
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have  had  my  share  of  vulgar  homage,  and  it 
only  makes  me  feel  doubly  alone.  I  am  richer 
than  you  are — I  have  youth — I  have  what  they 
call — ^beauty.  And  neither  riches,  youth,  nor 
beauty,  ever  gave  me  the  silent  and  deep  happi- 
ness I  experience  when  I  think  of  you.  This 
is  a  worship  that  might,  I  repeat,  well  make 
even  you  vain.  Think  of  these  words,  I  im- 
plore you.  Be  worthy,  not  of  my  thoughts,  but 
of  the  shape  in  which  they  represent  you ;  and 
every  ray  of  glory  that  surrounds  you  will 
brighten  my  own  way,  and  inspire  me  with  a 
kindred  emulation.  Farewell. — I  may  write  to 
you  again,  but  you  will  never  discover  me;  and 
in  life  I  pray  that  we  may  never  meet !" 
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CHAPTER   V. 

''  Our  list  of  nobles  next  let  Amri  grace." 

Absalom  and  Achitophel, 

''  Sine  me  vacivum  tempus  ne  quod  dem  mihi 

Laboris," 

Ter. 

"  I  can't  think,"  said  one  of  a  group  of  young 
men,  loitering  by  the  steps  of  a  club-house  in 
St.  James's  Street — "  I  can't  think  what  has 
chanced  to  Maltravers.  Do  you  observe  (as  he 
walks — there — the  other  side  of  the  way)  how 
much  he  is  altered  ?  He  stoops  like  an  old  man, 
and  hardly  ever  lifts  his  eyes  from  the  ground. 
He  certainly  seems  sick  and  sad !" 

"  Writing  books,  I  suppose.  " 

"  Or  privately  married." 
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"  Or  growing  too  rich— rich  men  are  ahvays 
unhappy  beings." 

"  Ha,  Ferrers,  how  are  you?" 

"  So — so  !  What's  the  news?"  replied  Lum- 
ley. 

"  Rattler  pays  forfeit." 

"  Oh  !  but  in  politics  ?" 

"  Hang  pohtics — are  you  turned  politician  ?" 

"  At  my  age— what  else  is  there  left  to  do  ?" 

"  I  thought  so  by  your  hat ;  all  politicians 
sport  odd-looking  hats :  it  is  very  remarkable, 
but  that  is  the  great  symptom  of  the  disease.'' 

"  My  hat — is  it  odd  ?"  said  Ferrers,  taking 
off  the  commodity  in  question,  and  seriously 
regarding  it. 

"  Why,  who  ever  saw  such  a  brim  ?" 

"  Glad  you  think  so." 

"  Why,  Ferrers  ?" 

"  Because  it  is  a  prudent  policy  in  this 
country  to  surrender  something  trifling  up  to 
ridicule.  If  people  can  abuse  your  hat  or  your 
carriage,  or  the  shape  of  your  nose,  or  a  wart  on 
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your  chin,  they  let  slip  a  thousand  more  im- 
portant matters.  *Tis  the  wisdom  of  the  camel- 
driver,  who  gives  up  his  gown  for  the  camel  to 
trample  on,  that  he  may  escape  himself/' 

"  How  droll  you  are,  Ferrers  !  Well,  I  shall 
turn  in  and  read  the  papers ;  and  you " 

"  Shall  pay  my  visits  and  rejoice  in  my  hat !" 

"  Au  revoir : — by-the-by,  your  friend,  Mal- 
travers,  has  just  past,  looking  thoughtful,  and 
talking  to  himself! — What's  the  matter  with 
him?" 

"  Lamenting,  perhaps,  that  he  too  does  not 
wear  an  odd  hat,  for  gentlemen  like  you  to 
laugh  at,  and  leave  the  rest  of  him  in  peace. 
Good  day." 

On  went  Ferrers,  and  soon  found  himself  in 
the  Mall  of  the  Park.  Here  he  was  joined  by 
Mr.  Templeton. 

"  Well,  Lumley,"  said  the  latter — (and  it 
may  be  here  remarked,  that  Mr.  Templeton 
now  exhibited  towards  his  nephew  a  greater 
respect  of  manner  and  tone  than  he  had  thought 
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it  necessary  to  observe  before) — "  well,  Lumley, 
and  have  you  seen  Lord  Saxingham?" 

"  I  have,  sir;  and  I  regret  to  say " 

"  I  thought  so— I  thought  it,"  interrupted 
Templeton  :  "  no  latitude  in  pubhc  men — no 
wish,  in  high  place,  to  honour  virtue  !" 

"  Pardon  rae,  Lord  Saxingham  declares  that 
he  should  be  delighted  to  forward  your  views — 
that  no  man  more  deserves  a  peerage;  but 
that " 

"  Oh,  yes ;  always  *  buts  /'  " 

"  But  that  there  are  so  many  claimants  at 
present  whom  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy ;  and — 
and — but  1  feel  1  ought  not  to  go  on." 

"  Proceed,  sir,  I  beg." 

"  Why,  then.  Lord  Saxingham  is  (I  must  be 
frank)  a  man  who  has  a  great  regard  for  his  own 
family.  Your  marriage  (a  source,  my  dear 
uncle,  of  the  greatest  gratification  to  me)  cuts 
off  the  probable  chance  of  your  fortune  and 
title,  if  you  acquire  the  latter,  descending 
to " 
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"  Yourself !"  put  in  Templeton,  drily.  "  Your 
relation  seems,  for  the  first  time,  to  have  dis- 
covered how  dear  your  interests  are  to  him.'*' 

"  For  me  individually,  sir,  my  relation  does 
not  care  a  rush — but  he  cares  a  great  deal  for 
any  member  of  his  house  being  rich  and  in  high 
station.  It  increases  the  range  and  credit  of  his 
connexions;  and  Lord  Saxingham  is  a  man 
whom  connexions  help  to  keep  great.  To  be 
plain  with  you,  he  will  not  stir  in  this  business, 
because  he  does  not  see  how  his  kinsman  is  to 
be  benefited,  or  his  house  strengthened." 

"  Public  virtue  !"   exclaimed  Templeton. 

"  Virtue,  my  dear  uncle,  is  a  female :  as  long 
as  she  is  private  property  she  is  excellent;  but 
Public  Virtue,  like  any  other  public  lady,  is  a 
common  prostitute."  * 

"  Pshaw !"  grunted  Templeton,  who  was  too 
much  out  of  humour  to  read  his  nephew  the 
lecture  he  might  otherwise  have  done,  upon  the 
impropriety  of  his  simile;  for  Mr.  Templeton 
was  one  of  those  men  who  hold  it  vicious  to 
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talk  of  vice  as  existing  in  the  world ; — he  was 
very  much  shocked  to  hear  anything  called  by 
its  proper  name. 

"  Has  not  Mrs.  Templeton  some  connexions 
that  may  be  useful  to  you  ?" 

"  No,  sir,"  cried  the  uncle,  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

"  Sorry  to  hear  it — but  we  cannot  expect  all 
things :  you  have  married  for  love— you  have  a 
happy  home,  a  charming  wife—this  is  better  than 
a  title  and  a  fine  lady." 

"  Mr.  Lumley  Ferrers,  you  may  spare  me 
your  consolations.     My  wife " 

"  Loves  you  dearly,  I  dare  say,"  said  the 
imperturbable  nephew.  "  She  has  so  much 
sentiment — is  so  fond  of  poetry.  Oh,  yes,  she 
must  love  one  who  has  done  so  much  for  her." 

"  Done  so  much — what  do  you  mean?" 

"  Why 'with  your  fortune — your  station — your 
just  ambition— you,  who  might  have  married 
any  one ;  nay,  by  remaining  unmarried,  have  con- 
ciliated all  my  interested,  selfish  relations,  hang 
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them  ! — you  have  married  a  lady  without  con- 
nexions—and what  more  could  you  do  for  her  ?" 

"  Pooh,  pooh, — you  don't  know  all." 

Here  Templeton  stopped  short,  as  if  about  to 
say  too  much,  and  frowned — then  after  a  pause, 
he  resumed — "  Lumley,  I  have  married,  it  is 
true.  You  may  not  be  my  heir,  but  I  will  make 
it  up  to  you — that  is,  if  you  deserve  my  affection." 

"  My  dear  unc " 

"  Don't  interrupt  me,  I  have  projects  for  you. 
Let  our  interests  be  the  same.  The  title  may 
yet  descend  to  you.  I  may  have  no  male  off- 
spring— meanwhile,  draw  on  me  to  any  reasona- 
ble amount — young  men  have  expenses — but  be 
prudent,  and  if  you  want  to  get  on  in  the  world, 
never  let  the  world  detect  you  in  a  scrape.  There, 
leave  me  now." 

"  My  best,  my  heartfelt  thanks." 

"  Hush — sound  Lord  Saxingham  again ;  I 
must  and  will  have  this  bauble — I  have  set  my 
heart  on  it."  So  saying,  Templeton  waved  away 
his  nephew,  and  musingly  pursued  his  path  towards 
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Hyde  Park  Corner,  where  his  carriage  awaited 
him.  As  soon  as  he  entered  his  demesnes,  he 
saw  his  wife's  daughter  running  across  the  lawn 
to  greet  him.  His  heart  softened;  he  checked  the 
carriage  and  descended:  he  caressed  her,  he 
played  with  her,  he  laughed  as  she  laughed. 
No  parent  could  be  more  fond. 

"  Lumley  Ferrers  has  talent  to  do  me  honour," 
said  he,  anxiously,  "  but  his  principles  seem 
unstable.  However,  surely  that  open  manner 
is  the  sign  of  a  good  heart !" 

Meanwhile,  Ferrers,  in  high  spirits,  took  his 
way  to  Ernesf  s  house.  His  friend  was  not  at  home, 
but  Ferrers  never  wanted  a  hosf  s  presence  to  be 
at  home  himself.  Books  were  round  him  in 
abundance,  but  Ferrers  was  not  one  of  those  who 
read  for  amusement.  He  threw  himself  into  an 
easy  chair,  and  began  weaving  new  meshes  of 
ambition  and  intrigue.  At  length  the  door  open- 
ed, and  Maltravers  entered. 

"  Why,  Ernest,  how  ill  you  are  looking !" 

"  I  have  not  been  well,  but  I  am  now  recovering. 

VOL.    II.  o 
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As  physicians  recommend  change  of  air  to  ordi- 
nary patients — so  I  am  ahout  to  try  change  of 
habit.  Active  I  must  be — action  is  the  condi- 
tion of  my  being ;  but  I  must  have  done  with 
books  for  the  present.  You  see  me  in  a  new 
character." 

«  How  ?" 

"  That  of  a  pubhc  man — I  have  entered  Par- 
Uament.'' 

"  You  astonish  me  ! — I  have  read  the  papers 
this  morning.  I  see  not  even  a  vacancy,  much  less 
an  election." 

"  It  is  all  managed  by  the  lawyer  and  the 
banker.  In  other  words,  my  seat  is  a  close 
borough." 

"  No  bore  of  constituents.  I  congratulate 
you,  and  envy.  I  wish  I  were  in  parliament  my- 
self." 

"  You !  I  never  fancied  you  bitten  by  the  po- 
litical mania." 

"  Political — no.  But  it  is  the  most  respecta- 
ble way,  with  luck,  of  living  on  the  public.  Bet- 
ter than  swindling." 
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"  A  candid  way  of  viewing  the  question.  But 
I  thought  at  one  time  you  were  half  a  Bentha- 
mite, and  that  your  motto  was,  '  The  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.'  " 

"  The  greatest  number  to  me  is  number  one. 
I  agree  with  the  Pythagoreans, — unity  is  the 
perfect  principle  of  creation  ?  Seriously,  how 
can  you  mistake  the  principles  of  opinion  for 
the  principles  of  conduct  ?  I  am  a  Benthamite, 
a  benevolist,  as  a  logician — but  the  moment  I 
leave  the  closet  for  the  world,  I  lay  aside  specu- 
lation for  others,  and  act  for  myself." 

"  You  are  at  least  more  frank  than  prudent  in 
these  confessions." 

"  There  you  are  wrong.  It  is  by  affecting  to 
be  worse  than  we  are  that  we  become  popular — 
and  we  get  credit  for  being  both  honest  and  prac- 
tical fellows.  My  uncle's  mistake  is  to  be  a  hy- 
pocrite in  words :  it  rarely  answers.  Be  frank 
in  words,  and  nobody  will  suspect  hypocrisy 
in  your  designs." 

Maltravers  gazed  hard  at  Ferrers— something 

o  2 
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revolted  and  displeased  his  high-wrought  pla- 
tonism,  in  the  easy  wisdom  of  his  old  friend. 
But  he  felt,  almost  for  the  first  time,  that 
Ferrers  was  a  man  to  get  on  in  the  world— 
and  he  sighed : — I  hope  it  was  for  the  world's 
sake ! 

After  a  short  conversation  on  indifferent  mat- 
ters, Cleveland  was  announced ;  and  Ferrers, 
who  could  make  nothing  out  of  Cleveland,  soon 
withdrew.  Ferrers  was  now  becoming  an  econo- 
mist in  his  time. 

"  My  dear  Maltravers,"  said  Cleveland  when 
they  were  alone,  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you  : 
for  in  the  first  place,  I  rejoice  to  find  you  are 
extending  your  career  of  usefulness." 

"  Usefulness — ah,  let  me  think  so  !  Life  is  so 
uncertain  and  so  short,  that  we  cannot  too  soon 
bring  the  little  it  can  yield  into  the  great  com- 
monwealth of  the  Beautiful  or  the  Honest ;  and 
both  belong  to  and  make  up  the  Useful.  But  in 
politics,  and  in  a  highly  artificial  state,  what 
doubts  beset  us  !  what  darkness  surrounds  !    If 
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we  connive  at  abuses,  we  juggle  with  our  own 
reason  and  integrity — if  we  attack  them,  how 
much,  how  fatally  we  may  derange  that  solemn 
and  conventional  order  which  is  the  mainspring 
,of  the  vast  machine  !  How  little  too  can  one  man, 
whose  talents  may  not  be  in  that  coarse  road — 
in  that  mephitic  atmosphere,  be  enabled  to 
effect !" 

"  He  may  effect  a  vast  deal  even  without  elo- 
quence or  labour  ; — he  may  effect  a  vast  deal,  if 
he  can  set  one  example,  amidst  a  crowd  of  self- 
ish aspirants  and  heated  fanatics,  of  an  honest 
and  dispassionate  man.  He  may  effect  more,  if 
he  may  serve  among  the  representatives  of  that 
hitherto  unrepresented  thing — Literature — if  he 
redeem,  by  an  ambition  above  place  and  emolu- 
ment, the  character  for  subservience  that  court- 
poets  have  obtained  for  letters — if  he  may  prove 
that  speculative  knowledge  is  not  disjoined  from 
the  practical  world,  and  maintain  the  dignity  of 
disinterestedness,  that  should  belong  to  learning. 
But  the  end  of  a  scientific  morality  is  not  to 
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serve  others  only,  but  also  to  perfect  and  ac- 
complish our  individual  selves ;  our  own  souls 
are  a  solemn  trust  to  our  own  lives.  You 
are  about  to  add  to  your  experience  of 
human  motives  and  active  men;  and  whatever 
additional  wisdom  you  acquire,  will  become 
equally  evident  and  equally  useful,  no  matter 
whether  it  be  communicated  through  action  or  in 
books.  Enough  of  this,  my  dear  Ernest.  I  have 
come  to  dine  with  you,  and  make  you  accompany 
me  to-night  to  a  house  where  you  will  be  wel- 
come, and  I  think  interested.  Nay,  no  excuses. 
I  have  promised  Lord  Latimer  that  he  shall 
make  your  acquaintance,  and  he  is  one  of  the 
most  eminent  men  with  whom  political  life  will 
connect  you." 

And  to  this  change  of  habits,  from  the  closet 
to  the  senate,  had  Maltravers  been  induced  by  a 
state  of  health,  which,  with  most  men,  would 
have  been  an  excuse  for  indolence  :  indolent  he 
could  not  be.  He  had  truly  said  to  Ferrers,  that 
"  action   was  the  condition  of  his   being."     If 
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THOUGHT,  with  its  fever  and  aching  tension,  had 
been  too  severe  a  taskmaster  on  the  nerves  and 
brain,  the  coarse  and  homely  pursuit  of  practical 
politics  would  leave  the  imagination  and  intellect 
in  repose,  while  it  would  excite  the  hardier  quali- 
ties and  gifts,  which  animate  without  exhaust- 
ing. So,  at  least,  hoped  Maltravers.  He  remem- 
bered the  profound  saying  in  one  of  his  favourite 
German  authors,  "  that  to  keep  the  mind  and 
body  in  perfect  health,  it  is  necessary  ta  mix 
habitually  and  betimes  in  the  common  affairs  of 
men/'  And  the  anonym.ous  correspondent? 
Had  her  exhortations  any  influence  on  his  de- 
cision ?  I  know  not.  But  when  Cleveland  left 
him,  Maltravers  unlocked  his  desk,  and  re-pe- 
rused the  last  letter  he  had  received  from  the 
Unknown.  The  last  letter  ! — yes,  those  epistles 
had  now  become  frequent. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

" Le  brillant  de  votre  esprit  donne  un 

si  grand  eclat  a  votre  teint  et  a  vos  yeux,  que  quoiqu*il 
semble  que  I'esprit  ne  doit  toucher  que  les  oreilles,  il 
est  pourtant  certain  que  la  votre  eblouit  les  yeux." 

Lettres  de  Madame  de  Sevigne. 

At  Lord  Latimer'*s  house  were  assembled  some 
hundreds  of  those  persons  who  are  rarely  found 
together  in  London  society  :  for  business,  poli- 
tics, and  literature,  draft  off  the  most  eminent 
men,  and  usually  leave  to  houses  that  receive  the 
world  little  better  than  indolent  rank,  or  osten- 
tatious wealth.  Even  the  young  men  of  pleasure 
turn  up  their  noses  at  parties  now-a-days,  and 
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find  society  a  bore.  But  there  are  some  dozen  or 
two  of  houses,  the  owners  of  which  are  both  apart 
from  and  above  the  fashion,  in  which  a  foreigner 
may  see,  collected  under  the  same  roof,  many 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  busy,  thoughtful, 
majestic  England.  Lord  Latimer  himself  had 
been  a  cabinet  minister.  He  retired  from  jtublic 
life  on  pretence  of  ill  health  ;  but,  in  reality,  be- 
cause its  anxious  bustle  was  not  congenial  to  a 
gentle  and  accomplished,  but  somewhat  feeble, 
mind.  With  a  high  reputation  and  an  excellent 
cook,  he  enjoyed  a  great  popularity  both  with 
his  own  party  and  the  world  in  general ;  and  he 
was  the  centre  of  a  small  but  distinguished  circle 
of  acquaintances,  who  drank  Latimer's  wine,  and 
quoted  Latimer's  sayings,  and  liked  Latimer 
much  better,  because,  not  being  author  or  mi- 
nister, he  was  not  in  their  way. 

Lord  Latimer  received  Maltravers  with 
marked  courtesy,  and  even  deference,  and  in- 
vited him  to  join  his  own  whist- table,  which  was 
one   of  the   highest    compliments   his  lordship 
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could  pay  to  his  intellect.  But  when  his  guest 
refused  the  proffered  honour,  the  Earl  turned 
him  oyer  to  the  Countess,  as  having  become  the 
property  of  the  womankind,  and  was  soon  im- 
mersed in  his  aspirations  for  the  odd  trick. 

While  Maltravers  was  conversing  with  Lady 
Latimer,  he  happened  to  raise  his  eyes,  and  saw 
opposite  to  him  a  young  lady  of  such  remarkable 
beauty,  that  he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  an 
admiring  exclamation. — "  And  who,"  he  asked, 
recovering  himself,  "  is  that  lady  ?  It  is  strange 
that  even  I,  who  go  so  little  into  the  world, 
should  be  compelled  to  inquire  the  name  of  one 
whose  beauty  must  already  have  made  her  cele- 
brated." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Florence  Lascelles — she  came  out 
last  year.  She  is  indeed  most  brilliant,  yet  more 
so  in  mind  and  accomplishments  than  face.  I 
must  be  allowed  to  introduce  you." 

At  this  offer,  a  strange  shyness,  and  as  it  were 
reluctant  distrust,  seized  Maltravers — a  kind  of 
presentiment  of  danger  and  evil.    He  drew  back, 
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and  would  have  made  some  excuse,  but  Lady 
Latimer  did  not  heed  his  embarrassment,  and 
was  already  by  the  side  of  Lady  Florence  L'as- 
celles.  A  moment  more,  and  beckoning  to 
Maltravers,  the  Countess  presented  him  to  the 
lady.  As  he  bowed  and  seated  himself  beside 
his  new  acquaintance,  he  could  not  but  observe 
that  her  cheeks  were  suffused  with  the  most 
lively  blushes,  and  that  she  received  him  with  a 
confusion  not  common,  even  in  ladies  just  brought 
out,  and  just  introduced  to  "  a  lion."  He  was 
rather  puzzled  than  flattered  by  these  tokens  of 
an  embarrassment,  somewhat  akin  to  his  own : 
and  the  first  few  sentences  of  their  conversation 
passed  off  with  a  certain  awkwardness  and  re- 
serve. At  this  moment,  to  the  surprise,  per- 
haps to  the  relief,  of  Ernest,  they  were  joined  by 
Lumley  Ferrers. 

"  Ah,  Lady  Florence,  I  kiss  your  hands — I 
am  charmed  to  find  you  acquainted  with  my 
friend  Maltravers." 

"  And  Mr.  Ferrers,  what  makes  him  so  late 
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to-night?"  asked  the  fair  Florence,  with  a  sud- 
den ease  which  rather  startled  Maltravers. 

"  A  dull  dinner,  voUd  tout ! — I  have  no  other 
excuse."  And  Ferrers,  sliding  into  a  vacant  chair 
on  the  other  side  of  Lady  Florence,  conversed 
volubly  and  unceasingly,  as  if  seeking  to  mono- 
polise her  attention. 

Ernest  had  not  been  so  much  captivated  with 
the  manner  of  Florence  as  he  had  been  struck 
with  her  beauty,  and  now,  seeing  her  apparently 
engaged  with  another,  he  rose  and  quietly  moved 
away.  He  was  soon  one  of  a  knot  of  men  who 
were  conversing  on  the  absorbing  topics  of  the 
day ;  and  as  by  degrees  the  exciting  subject 
brought  out  his  natural  eloquence  and  mascu- 
line sense,  the  talkers  became  listeners,  the  knot 
widened  into  a  circle,  and  he  himself  was  un- 
consciously the  object  of  general  attention  and 
respect. 

"  And  what  think  you  of  Mr.  Maltravers  ?" 
asked  Ferrers,  carelessly,  "  does  he  keep  up  your 
expectations?" 
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Lady  Florence  had  sunk  into  a  reverie,  and 
Ferrers  repeated  his  question. 

•'  He  is  younger  than  I  thought  him, — and — 
and  -» 

"  Handsomer,  I  suppose  you  mean." 

"  No  !  calmer  and  less  animated." 

"  He  seems  animated  enough  now,"  said  Fer- 
rers ;  "  but  your  lady-like  conversation  failed 
in  striking  the  Promethean  spark.  *  Lay  that 
flattering  unction  to  your  soul/ " 

"  Ah,  you  are  right — he  must  have  thought 
me  very ** 

"  Beautiful,  no  doubt." 

"  Beautiful ! — I  hate  the  word,  Lumley.  I 
wish  I  were  not  handsome — I  might  then  get 
some  credit  for  my  intellect" 

"  Humph  !""  said  Ferrers,  significantly. 

"  Oh,  you  don't  think  so,  sceptic,''  said  Flo- 
rence, shaking  her  head  with  a  slight  laugh,  and 
an  altered  manner. 

"  Does  it  matter  what  /  think  ?"  said  Ferrers, 
with    an    attempted    touch  at  the  sentimental, 
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when  Lord  This  and  Lord  That,  and  Mr.  So- 
and-so,  and  Count  What-dye-call-him,  are  all 
making  their  way  to  you,  to  dispossess  me  of  my 
envied  monopoly." 

While  Ferrers  spoke,  several  of  the  scattered 
loungers  grouped  around  Florence,  and  the  con- 
versation, of  which  she  was  the  cynosure,  became 
animated  and  gay.  Oh,  how  brilliant  she  was, 
that  peerless  Florencie  ! — with  what  petulant  and 
sparkling  grace  came  wit  and  wisdom,  and  even 
genius,  from  those  ruby  lips  !  Even  the  assured 
Ferrers  felt  his  subtle  intellect  as  dull  and  coarse 
to  hers,  and  shrank  with  a  reluctant  apprehen- 
sion from  the  arrows  of  her  careless  and  prodigal 
repartees.  For  there  was  a  scorn  in  the  nature 
of  Florence  Lascelles  which  made  her  wit  pain 
more  frequently  than  it  pleased.  Educated  even 
to  learning — courageous  even  to  a  want  of  femi- 
nacy, — she  delighted  to  sport  with  ignorance  and 
pretension,  even  in  the  highest  places ;  and  the 
laugh  that  she  excited  was  like  lightning, — no  one 
could  divine  where  next  it  might  fall. 
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But  Florence,  though  dreaded  and  unloved, 
was  yet  courted,  flattered,  and  the  rage.  For 
this  there  were  two  reasons ;  first,  she  was  a 
coquette,  and  secondly  she  was  an  heiress. 

Thus  the  talkers  in  the  room  were  divided 
into  two  principal  groupes,  over  one  of  which 
Maltravers  may  be  said  to  have  presided,  over 
the  other,  Florence.  As  the  former  broke  up, 
Ernest  was  joined  by  Cleveland. 

"  My  dear  cousin,"  said  Florence,  suddenly 
and  in  a  whisper,  as  she  turned  to  Lumley, 
"  your  friend  is  speaking  of  me — I  see  it.  Go, 
I  implore  you,  and  let  me  know  what  he  says  !" 

"  The  commission  is  not  flattering,""  said  Fer- 
rers, almost  sullenly. 

"  Nay,  a  commission  to  gratify  a  woman's 
curiosity  is  ever  one  of  the  most  flattering  embas- 
sies with  which  we  can  invest  an  able  negotiator." 

"  Well,  I  must  do  your  bidding,  though  I  dis- 
own the  favour."*'  Ferrers  moved  away  and 
joined  Cleveland  and  Maltravers. 

"  She  is,  indeed,   beautiful  -  so  perfect  a  con- 
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tour  I  never  beheld  ;  she  is  the  only  woman  I 
ever  saw  in  whom  the  aquiline  features  seem 
more  classical  than  even  the  Greek." 

"  So,  that  is  your  opinion  of  my  fair  cousin," 
cried  Ferrers ;  "  you  are  caught." 

"  I  wish  he  were,"  said  Cleveland.  "  Ernest 
is  now  old  enough  to  settle,  and  there  is  not  a 
more  dazzling  prize  in  England —  rich,  high- 
born, lovely,  and  accomplished." 

"  And  what  say  you  ?"  asked  Lumley,  almost 
impatiently,  to  Maltravers. 

"  That  I  never  saw  one  whom  I  admire  more 
or  could  love  less,''  replied  Ernest,  as  he  quitted 
the  rooms. 

Ferrers  looked  after  him,  and  muttered  to 
himself;  he  then  rejoined  Florence,  who  pre- 
sently rose  to  depart,  and  taking  Lumley's  arm, 
said,  "  Well,  I  see  my  father  is  looking  round 
for  me — and  so  for  once  I  will  forestall  him. 
Come,  Lumley,  let  us  join  him,  I  know  he  wants 
to  see  you." 

"  Well  ?"  said  Florence,  blushing  deeply,  and 
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almost  breathless,  as  they  crossed  the  now  half- 
empty  apartments." 

"  Well,  my  cousin  ?" 

"  You  provoke  me — well,  then,  what  said  your 
friend?" 

"  That  you  deserved  your  reputation  of  beauty, 
but  that  you  were  not  his  style.  Maltravers  is 
in  love,  you  know." 

«  In  love !" 

'•  Yes,  a  pretty  Frenchwoman  !  quite  roman- 
tic— an  attachment  of  some  years'  standing." 

Florence  turned  away  her  face,  and  said  no 
more. 

«  That's  a  good  fellow,  Lumley,"  said  Lord 
Saxingham  ;  "  Florence  is  never  more  welcome 
to  my  eyes  than  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  a.  m., 
when  I  associate  her  with  thoughts  of  my  natu- 
ral rest,  and  my  unfortunate  carriage-horses. 
By-the-by,  I  wish  you  would  dine  with  me  next 
Saturday." 

"  Saturday :  unfortunately,  I  am  engaged  to 
my  uncle. '^ 
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"  Oh  !  he  has  behaved  handsomely  to  you." 

"  Yes." 

"  Mrs.  Templeton  pretty  well?" 

"  I  fancy  so." 

"  As  ladies  wish  to  be,  &c.  ?"  whispered  his 
lordship. 

"  No,  thank  heaven  !" 

"  Well,  if  the  old  man  could  but  make  you  his 
heir,  we  might  think  twice  about  the  title." 

"  My  dear  lord,  stop  I  one  favour — write  me 
a  line  to  hint  that  delicately." 

"  No  ! — no  letters;  letters  always  get  into  the 
papers.'' 

"  But  cautiously  worded — po  danger  of  pub- 
lication, on  my  honour." 

"  I'll  think  of  it— good  night." 
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